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SWEET NANCY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


“Jm! you here! When did you come? I 
never expected to find you here this morning. 
And what is the matter with your arm? Why 

ave you got it in a sling?" 

“Three questions in one sentence. That is too 
much even for you, Nancy. Which shall I 
answer first ?”’ 

“ Why, your arm, of course. Have you hurt it ? 
Is it broken ” 

“Two more, that makes five in all. I will 
auswer them backwards, Firstly, my arm is not 
broken ; secondly, I have hurt it, got it badly 
strained and bruised ; thirdly, the doctor told 
me I must positively wear a sling for a day or 
two; fourthly, oh! that’s included ia what I 
have told you already ; fifthly, I came yesterday 
for a little change, and I brought a friend with 
me who thought he would like to know for vnce 
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what it is to have as much Devonshire cream as 
he liked.” 

“He must be very greedy !” 

“No, he is not,” said a third voice at this 
juncture. ‘Introduce me, Denniston, and allow 
me to defend myself, please." 

“Lord Loudwater—Mizs Craddock, otherwise 
‘Sweet Nancy.’” 

Nancy held out her hand frankly. 

“Ah! it was you that Jim pulled out of the 
water ?”’ 

“Tt was. If it had not been for him all the 
Devonshire cream in the world would have been 
of no use to me for the future” 

“ Was that how you burt your arm, Jim?” 

“Yes, he is not very big, as you see, but he 
took a good deal of pulling.” 


“And you never said anything about it in | 


your letter to your mother !” 

“No, I thought it would frighten the old lady, 
and it isn’t anything serious, only a nice excuse 
for a few days’ holiday in term time." 

P “Were you hurt too? Did you want a holi- 
ay?” 
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“No, I can’t say I was hurt exactly, Misa 
Craddock. Shock to the system, you know, that 
kind of thing,” Lord Loudwater said. ; 

“Ah! some people say Devonshire cream is 
very good for shocks,” Nancy said, laughing. 

“Tt is, especially in the middle of the morning, 
and taken in sufficient quantity with raspberrier. 
I say, Nancy, aren’) they ripe? Come and see.” 

“Of course they are, heaps of them. I was 
down the garden yesterday helping Dinah pick a 
basketful to take home with her. Father says 
our raspberries are not half so good as Mr. Dennis- 
ton’s.” 

“Well, then, let us go and get some; then we 
will introduce Loudwater to the dairy and olé 
Abigail.” 

“All right ; but first I must find my mother, 
or I shall forget my message to her. I'll bring a 
| basket back with me.” 

“You will find her in the smoking-room 
doctoring a sick chicken. Don't be long.” 

Nancy tripped away with a bright laugh. 

“Tt is you that are greedy I think, Jim,” she 
cried, as she went. 





“That’s right, Nancy, turn the question-tap | 





The two young men watched her as she crossed 


on him.” | the bit of soft green grass to the shady arch- 
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ported the vaulted roof, 

“What a picture she would make in that white 
gown, Denniston! Who is she?” 
“She is the daughter of one 

oldest friends.” 

A farmer like Mr. Denniston ?” 

“ Oh,-no—-a millionaire. A man who started in 
life with next to nothing, and who has ended by 

ing up this “big -estate-of -Rovseveare of the 
impoverished noble family who has owned it for 
centuries. My father’s farm is only a portion of 
it—not above an eighth part, though it is by far 
the largest.” : 

“Lucky man ! How did he make his money ?” 

“American Railways, I believe. He was out 
there for years. He and my father were at 
Blundell’s together, and there was an old friend- 
ship between the two families. They kept upa 
corre2pondence in a desultory way ‘all ‘those 
years ; but they fever met from the tine they 
jeft school till Sir Andréw Craddbek-he did 
some sort of service to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and got knighted in consequen¢e—came 
down here to see after the’ buying of Rosevéare.” 

“What kind, of man is he—vefy monied, like 
the old fellows One ‘feads of -in books? I can’t 
say I have ever thet any.” 

“Not the least, he is a thorough good sort is 
Sir Andrew. He was delighted when he found 
that my father—his old friend—would be one of 
his tenants, Sent his wife to call on my miother 
when they settled down here, though it was 
rather against the grain with my lady, who is a 
woman of very good birth, and thinks’a good deal 
of herself, I have good reason to think well of 
him, for when I was at Blundell’siny father ‘lat 


ppeafed tliBough affow door 


f my father’s 


a lot of money by the failure of a‘ Bank. [Pat | 


had not been for Sir Andrew’s tielp I must"tii¥e 
given up all hope of trying for the schoHitet 
and gettifg to Oxford. Farming is not “éxaétly! 
a paying business, as you may have heard. “Its! 
Jucky for me I am the only scion of fhe *hetise-of 
Denniston.” . y 

“ And the fair Nancy ? has sheiiny brothers 
and. sisters ?”’ 

* Not one.” 

“Indeed ! Here are the elenienté 6f a charim- 
ing romance then—old friends—one'With a son— 


clever—likely to set the world on fire some of | 


theee days ;the other a fair daaghterwith héaps 
of monéy—What moére‘do'you want ?” 
““A'preat deal—you féfget the “wristétiatic 
mothér, “Who ‘would ‘certainly object midst 
Btroligly in Avord*and (eed ; and F don't supptse 
eVH Sir“Andéw, kind-as he is, would luok upon 
atiianfhowever clever, who hadn't-a sony of 
Mi# Gwn, as a fit match for his only daughter,” 
“Bat, if I am not very much mistaken, the 
mat loves her.” Lord Loudwater said, with a 
Pidiice at his friend. 
Jim Denniston coloured all over his dark face. 
“Yes-—no. Well, yes, I suppose I do; if such 
an utterly hopeless feeling ean be called love. 
She looks upon me as a useful kind of brother, 
as you will soon'see. “I ‘have known ‘her’all her 
life. As aboy, LE canremember hearing tie bells 


of the old' church in Riséveare village sing to | 


eslebrate the coming of the little baby up at the 
Hall. ‘She! hasalways ben fond of cbming here, 
and her father has never allowéd Lady Oraddock to 
interfere withyher toming., ‘My mother‘loves her 
dearly ; posr woman, slie thinks always of my 
6wh little kister- who lies in the churchyard, ‘I 
know.’ ‘Nancy ‘fills that *baby’s’-place ‘a little— 
and she is so pre‘ tly and bright.” 

“¥es,'so Fican see. ‘Well,then, I shall not be 
poaching on your manor if I find her ‘fascina- 
tiom'tog much for ‘me ?” 

“€ortainly trot. ~I'shall never enter the lists 
on my own account,” poor Jim said with a@ sigh, 
then he went on quietly : ‘' Bat—look ‘here, 
Loufl water : I’ve not seen-you with Women much, 
but I have an idea you ean -earry ' flirtation 
beyond fair linfits. | Mind gon, Yehall-wt stand 
by calmly! and seeNancymidetahappy, You 
will-have to’réckon ‘with: mé iff you’ play with her 
~—You'understaid ?” ; Meike t 

“All right, old boy—what a»pepper box you 
are on the-subjéct of the fair séx ! + Look Htre : I 


‘owe Youemy lite’; you chall-retfitind me ‘of that 








hiftever there Ms any need, and @i€pése of Mine fh 
neavy stoné wall fiat sup- | 


réturn— that’s a fair bargain, 8n’t it ?” 

‘Lord “Lot@water spoke® gaily; and—Jim 
Denniston merely laughed, but in days to come 
the mémory of those word ame back to both. 

“ What a lovely old place this is,” he went on 
| aftera moment. “Surely it cannot have been a 
“farm always ?” 

“Ob,no. ‘This archway: must-have - been -the 
gate of a castle at one time; there are bits of 
old'wall about atthe back, that must have been 
a tremendous thickness, and there are many 
legends about vhe whole place—that old room you 
slept in last night is haunted by a variety of 
ghosts according to the time of year. Nancy is 
much more up toit all than I am—you have only 
to set her going—there she is at last.” 

The girl had come out of the doorway again, 
and stood waving a big basket at them. 

The two young men joined her, and “laughing 
and talking gaily they crossed the ‘soft piece of 
turf called the bleaching -gréén’ ‘first, *tHEn 
passed throtgh*the gate, “ket in “the thick“ yew 
hedge, into the kftchen-gardeén, 

Such a “kitchen: gardén ! atop 
kinds in préfasion ; ‘applés, plums, “green 
still, buttbhowing thar ater oats ‘Unns 
would have“thuch ado to*8upport*the® id 
crop ; bréad beds of strawberries; "Hé@drly over 
now ;" Guitefite-and géoseberries in Wbedatiee, 


Down “the Geitre “Hin -a “ptasky path, 
bomlered én @achs8ide by'n Ton, vat or abies 
sae, othe ere calceo ‘of Matt -ou 

? 





But ‘the=sweet “old FaShidtied “blossoms 

fat ‘Rate “Sieh “a” eharm Of their “Own. ‘Tall 
“White “ilies “eeBhted ‘the ‘soft “Devorithite tir, 
“of MOhthly rosés “weld out “their ‘phik- 


agty. 
“peadwater picked one and ‘held it otit 
Who took it With a smile} and’ stick it 
elt/fs she léd the way to'where the'path 
“4m°a perfect’ forest’ of raspberry @anes, 
eG WICK their suft rose-volotired fruit. 
Fim’ Dehnistom litipered’a’ fittle ; he,‘ too,! had 
Mpicked@a ‘roscbud—Wut he did not give it to 
“Naity jhe twirled! it youd “and*fround in ‘his 
“eft "etd for some tine then fitiig it faredway 
aM” the gooseberry btshes. 
“Oh; Jim! what’ Waste—td thfdw a rote Hiway 
Tike*tWiat,” Nancy said, tuitinp round avd’ ¢Atbh- 
ing him in the act. “Why ‘didri't you give it’ to 
ime?” ; P 
“You have’got “one “alreddy—is ‘not What 
enongh for you!” 
© Well, Fou tight have ‘let me put it in’your 
“‘ebat—you “alwifs like a ‘piuk ‘rose-bud. Now, 
Tef'me puf this in.” 

“Bhe gatheted ‘one as &khe Spoke, ‘and “would 
have put it in for him, but’ he’ would not let*her. 

“No, not thismorping. I dén’t fee Re rese- 
buds with this black’silk thing on.” 

There was a tone in his voice Nancy was not 
used to. She looked at him, half inclined to be 
hurt for a moment. 

* Jim, don’t be cross. Does your arm hurt ?” 

“Yes, alittle,” he said; glad of an excuse for a 





| 
| 
| 


feeling of irritation he could not quite hide. 
“Ah, poor Jim! I amsosorry. Youought 
not to do any work, You sit-on the beach here 
While we gather.” 
“‘All right. I should net be-of much use 
with my left hand.” 


| So Jim sat down and watched the two with 


rather sad eyes, as they went from bash to bush, 
laughing and talkiug-gaily as they gathered. 

But when they. came back with the big: basket 
quite full, he had recovered himself quite— 
allowed Naney to feed him with a few of the 
finest spetimens they had found, and: joined im 
all the talk aud fun that went on when they 
invaded the big kitchen with its shining rows of 
polished copper and brass kettles and saucepans, 
and made Abigail, the old cook, who adored 
Master Jim, bring out quantities of cream. 

“ Now I must go,” said Nancy, when the feast 
was finished. “I promised mamma I would be 
back in-good’ time for lunch, We are going to 
call on the new viearess this afternoon, and 
Laura Newbold isto bring:some‘cousin she has 
got staying with her up to five o’clock tea and 
tennis ; so we must be-back in time for that.” 





* Man or woman, Nancy ?” 





“ Mén, of courdé+need you aak ? 
Jim : ‘@ouldn’t fou! acd Lord Boudwat 
up'too? We éould have a\good’gamé,thea.” 

“T cannot play with my left hand—but you 
Wilf bé’énough without me.” 

“Oh, I forgot. I afm so sorry, Jim. Does 
your arm ache now ?” 

NOC SHOU tr de worth speaking of Phen, 
we will come—if Loudwater likes, that is. We 
had been thinking of “trying | the’ ‘fiver’ ‘this 
afternoon. A big fish—supposed to be a salmon 
by the natives—has been seen in the Deepulale 
pool. I don’t believe it myself.” 

“IT shall be delighted to come, Miss Craddock, 
The fiver will do very well to-morrow. My 
sportitg fmstincts are not very much developed 
yet.” 

: The thitée went together to the gate, meeting 
Mrs. Détiiiston on the way, with gardening 
“gloves on and a big basket on her arm. 

“ Oh, dear, how M@tstrions you look,” sighed 
Naneyfas she kissed “Hér fondly. “TI feel cuch 
tn effiffytheaded butterfly when I come here iv 
‘the M6PHihg. “What “wre you going to do /— 
weed haf bed? I ‘ish I could stay and help 


you,” 
; “Haven't you been picking raspberries this 
b mor Hiitig’ 2” 

“Only forourselves to eat.” 

“ Well, @Bat is better than making some one 
else, pick ‘them for you. Good-bye, my sweet 
Narity. Ifhust-cime and see your mother some 
@ay soon :‘TGwe her 2 ¢all.” 

) Mrs.“Dethiston Went on through “the archway 
@s she spoke. - ; 
“SShe’ was a dark-eyed, dark-haired woman— 
Pitiall” and trimly #ade. The bright, brisk 
smi@@her, and accasiohal habit of saying sharp 
thifigs}-caused her to be considered rather uppich 
in. the*heighbourheed, “From “themfirst she ha! 
fiddly -Craddock’s ‘attempts 
‘at *Roseyeare cerem»- 
AeFVals > but after the fir-i 
when she*found that her 
“to no~éne, and ignore 
tid “ae*mhuch as possible, 


é yeast av Ohid Ubady-Craddock 
‘actitie fa hérYunning about as she” pleased 
down At) Hatsleigh, as the farm was called ; but 
flow that she%was grown’ up -her- mother hal 
made Mbre than ne Attempt to-btop it, always 
‘frustrated by Sir Andrew. ae 

“ WOtivense; Maria!” °hewould say.“ Whit 
harnPeitt cohie*to the child ? A better fellow 













thartty’old friend Deiniston never lived ; ant 
as to Wis"wifé—shefoves “Nancy as though she 


‘were hér dwn.” 

“She thinks that tittle baby in the churel- 
yard Wight have grown up like me, father,” sit 
Nancy, who was present—thereby rather inter 
fering with her mother’s argument, of which the 
strong point was, in reality, the danger of Jim 
Denniston’s constant presence during the vace- 
tion just then. - 

“Yes, I’ktiow she does, and it is a great thing 
to be able to: give -pleasureelike that, my little 
Nancy, isn’t it ?” ' ; 

Lady Craddock had to give in for the time; 
she was a wise woman—aware when opposition 
was futile, Jii’tnd Nancy saw a greac deal o! 
one another that vacation; but when he nex! 
came back from Oxford the Hall was empty, 
and he had a shtewd ‘sfzpidion that it would be 
so as @ rule now in vacation time ; but even Lady 
Craddock could not quite provide against chan” 
meetings. ead 

As for Sir Aftdrew, he was very fgnd of Jim fo! 
his own sake as well as his father’s. It bad never 
entered his heart yet to thiuk of him in the light 
of a possible suitor for his daughter’s' hand ; ; ul 
often and often, just as Mrs, Denniston wisi" 
Nancy was her own little daughter, Sir Andrew 
looked -with kindly eyes at the tall, upright, we 
made figure, and thought if only he had suc ® 
son. st 

Jim was not handsome by any means, 10 a 
Nancy was fond’of telling him he was the Siack 
image of a Hideous old. snioke-bla¢kened picture 
that hung in the farm dining-room, swpposed 
be Mr. Henniston's giandfather, — As for 1° 





little-baby in the ehurchyard, she could never by 
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any possibility have growa yp.to be at-all like 
Nancy Craddock, for, she had been. dark-eyed and 
black-haired, while, Nangy’s hair;<was decidedly 
red-rthe rich, brown, coppery colour that, goes 
with a clear, bright complexion, and, green- 
brown eyes ; but such minor details as‘ihat, did 
not affect her father or Jim’s mother. 

Nancy, was pretty ‘always—now, and then, in 
moments of excitement, or strong feeling, she sas 
beautiful egough to move,the hearts jof, anost 
men.’ Eager and enthusiastic, she dad. not yet 
arrived at any ideas as to, her future. “That she 
chould marry some day she taok.‘for granted ; 
but, a3 faras she knew herself, love had not yet 
come near her. 

Jim Denniston knew this well, just.as he knew 
too that at tke bottom of his heart he just wor- 
shipped her, 

He bad fully made yp his mind that te him at 
least ‘Nancy’s heart must remain ¢losed— 
honour forbade him to take adsantege.of. his 
opportunities, 

“ Poor woman ! if she only knew, she is quite 
safe from me,” he thought, when, he found how 
Lady ‘Craddgck kept her daughter out. of his 
way, 

“She is charming, perfect'y charming,” ;Lord 
Loudwater said to his friend, as they watched 
Nancy rupning lightly along jhe lane, that was a 
short cut to Roseveare. 

She-would not let them escort-her home. 

“No, no, I shall see you-again fhis afternoon, 
Take care of your arm,,Jim,” she .cried, as-she 
disappeared round,a corner. 

“Then you would like to ga up to the, Hall 
this afternoon ?” 

“Of course I should. 
disagreeable, Jim ?” 

“Probably you will not find her so. 
be pleasant engugh when, she pleases.” 

And Jim, smiled grimly as the,idea came to 
him that it was just possible Lady \Craddock 
night be, civil even to him ,under the cirguin- 
stances, 

Ever her, aspirations for ,her daughter might 
be satisfied with a title anda good ,xent-roll ; 
and was not Lord Loudwater., his—Jim Dennis- 
ton’s—friend ? 


Iz the mother,so very 


She can 





GHAPTER II. 


THERE was a sound of,gay voices,ard laughter 
when Jim.cand hia ‘friend reached the «tennis: 
ground at Rosevearé, Hall, a few hours later. One 
of the ‘charms of.the beautiful old grounds was 4 
big, bowling-green, made centuries: before’ lawn- 
tennis was thought of—a very little care had 
turned it into the perfection of, smooth green 
turf—it was sunk two feet or,more below the 
level of ‘the path round: it, and sheltered frem 
the sun by big elm trees in the pleasance beyond, 
and from the wind by thick..old, yew hedges, 
Through an arch in this Nancy Craddock came to 
meet them. 

She Iooked more. charming than ever in, hep 
ternis dress of soft grey-green, cashmere, with its 
loose bodice and the big, fatling ‘fyiil round her 
pretty ‘throat. She had a-fantiful hat ‘on her 
head made of the same Indian, muslin ag her 
frill, a pale pink bow stuck, coquettishly on one 
side. In her belt-was Lord Louwdwater’s pink 
rose, ‘Jim Denniston noted it with a, pang that 
he instantly suppressed. 

Nancy greeted Lord Loudwater, then linked 
her hand, sisterly faskion, through Jim’s-arm. 

“Oh, Jim! what a_ pity. you .can’t);play ! 
Laura’s cousin is just magnificent ;, but I do 
think syou and I could beat them if we played 
our very: best.” 

“T am yery sorry, Nancy, but .Loudwater is 
quite up to my mark, I can assure you;,and I 
can umpire for you—you Will need one if you 
are all such, swells at it.” 

_ How do you do,*Mr. Denniston ? 
ume since we met. 
not in playing ferm.” 

“So am I, under the circumstances, Mrs. New- 
bola y but I shail, see;some good, play, I-hope.” 

Laura Newbold was a young married woman 
With an old husband who adored her. 

Of course‘ her love of going about the world 


It is some 
I am gorry, to hear yau are 


attended by some young man.er other gave rise 
to ill-natured talk now.and then ;, but, there was 
in reality no harm io her., She,was very fond of 
her husband,,agid the two.understovd one another 
exceedingly well. 

Such, an. idea as. jealousy never entered Mr. 
Newbold’s head. He,was, a literary man, and 
spent wany hours in his library. 

*Do.as you like, Juaura. Have your: play, my 
dear ; oply if you ,ayill take my advice, as the 
human mind—especially in the country—is prone 
to talk scandal, don’t, take the same young man 
about. too ofteu—there, is safety in numbers, you 
BDOW. 

His wife laughed, threw her arm round -his 
neck, and kissed him several times. 

“ All right, dear. |, If.ever a woman had a good 
husband, I. have. I will avrite out.a list of my 
, partigular pals and let them:take it in turn.” 

The adyent of a -baby early in the spring bad 
eaused .the neighbeurhoed ta decide that now 
surely, Mrs. ; Newbold, wauld leave off , gadding 
abut with her geftlemen, friends ; but it had 
not in the jeast altered her goings on. 

This particular coysin that she had brought 


with: her’ this ‘afteppoon was a great friend of 


hers, and -also-there could ‘be no harm in intro- 
ducing him to’ Naney’Crad@ock, she had thought. 
He was a-ceptain' in thearmy; and faiyly eligible. 

Nancy performed the necessary introductions 
in due form. Lively ag she*was, she had plenty 
of dignity, ‘atid -never~iet her ‘spirits run away 
0 her manners, ‘ag; unfortunately, many a girl 

oes. 

“Captain ‘Luckin, ifeyou don’t mind, we will 
consider’ that set.asmost decidedly yours. It 
. was ‘four'games to nothing, and as far as Laura 
and I ‘are copeerned ”-the two ladies had: been 
playing’the ‘gentleman—* it wotld be just the 
same if we played forty. Shall Lord Loudwater 
and I play you and -your-cousin? What do you 
say, Jim? Will that be a fair match ?” 

“T have not seen. Captain, Luckin play ; but 
you and Mrs. Newbold are very fairly matched, I 
think, dNeney.”. 

_. So, itawas,arnanged, end ythe .play, began. with 
Jim seated properly im the middle.as; umpire. 

Perhaps it wasijusia3s well ne important, ques- 
tion arose in the course.of; the.i game, for bis-at- 
tentign -wanderedigadjy,+ itsmust -ba confessed, as 
his eyes follewed Naney, penpetually. 

A well,condested game. of tennis does not leave 
‘many unomentsfoy con veysation ; but Jim noticed 
the .girl’s: fyiendly manner.)to,, her, partner—the 
ease. With which she wasjalraaly guowing intimate 
with him. 

' Samgone. else, noticed-it,too ! 

dle. was,quddenly rowsed from. painful dreams 
- bya voice at his eide,— 

“How.do,you dogdgmes ? ks that your friend 
Lord Loudwater that Nancy is playing with?” 

It,was .Gady. Ceraddock,; who,had come, round 
ky a side, path. 

She,always, called,,kiwa “dames.” It .would 
have been ridiquleus;topaddress a young man she 
had known aga small boy as “ Mr. Denniston ;” 
but by using, bis; Christian mame in full she 
avoided familiarity.en. her awn part, and, at the 
‘same, time offereda faint rebuke to her husband 
and daughter. 

Jim bad had mapy, a;langh.over it with beth 
his father-and .mother in, eld, days, but of late he 
had _aveided ,eny ‘talk, about, Nancy Craddock as 
muchas he could. 

"Phere was a shade more friendliness than vsual 
in Lady Craddeck’s manner. He krew well,what 
it meant, and coukl -scargely refrain from a sar- 
castic,emile a3 he rose from:his chaiy.and returned 
rher_greetipg, skipping, bis yighb land, out of, his 
sling. 

“So you “kave strained your hand and arm, 
Nauvoy tells me, dragging your friend.out of the 
jwater. dow did, he manage to, fall.in? Doing 
something fuotish, I, suppose, like, most young 
men?” 

‘“No; it wag an,agcident altogether,” Jim said, 
briefly. He . was nO, pCO to. discuss young 
men’s follies with Lady Craddock. He-knew her 
opinions too well beforehand. 

“ Tell, me+ who is this Lard Loudwater ? 
did ‘he come,to be a friend of yours? 


How 
have 





never heard of hiin before.” 





She.led the way to.a seat on the raised path o 
little farther, along, and sat down,,making a 
sign to Jim to do the same; but he, remained 
sianding. 

Possibly she did not;mean, io be, ingylting, but 
there was sowcthipg in her, manuer; that -broyght 
a flush of resentment to: Jim’s byomva cheek, 1t 


was as. though she. implied that it,was, very ex- 


traoxdiuary -he--Jim ;Dennisten,, the son, of , a 
tenant-farmer—should be so well,,acquainted 
with a.Lord, as. to bring, him homejwith himjon a 
visit. 

But he controlled himself, aud 
calmly. 

“ His grandfather was a celebyated Jawwyer—lie 


answered 


»was Lord Ghancellor for a few;months I belieye— 


that,was how; he got, the title.” 

“| And his, father ?” 

“ Both his, father, and.grandiather. died , wiphia 
afew months'of one auether;/when he was ouly 
year or two old, He was at Eton, and I kuew 
him first .when.we.were both undergraduates.” 
Jim ,paused a, moment, then,added with.quict 
generosity. “He isa very good -fellow in ,ja!l 
ways.” 

Lady Craddock’s eyes: wandered: to. the playe:s, 
and she watehed . Lord Loedwater: as ‘he dew 
sbout—rapidly supplying Nancy, who.wasser ving, 
with: balls—-for a minute or :two. 

“Ts he rich ?” oshe iasked) at last, ‘turning: io 
Jim again. 

“ Very—-I believe ; of course there was a very 
long minority,-and # 

“Jim, Jim; come back ;..you veally aust,’ said 
Nancy+fying up the: slopirg grassy: bank «i 
greatexcitement. “ We are tive all+iwe.rtally 





can't afford to-have any: mistake thisi,time-+¢o 


ome. © You.can-talk toumammai afterwards,” 

And of course Jim went back to: his» post ct 
once, 

Nancy never: called :Lady Craddocic-anything 
but “ mamma,” in spite of the prevailing fashion 
for the homelier word ; yet she. never sddresse 
Sir: Andrew. except.as “ Bather.” 

If she had been asked why, probably: she eou!:| 
not have put it inta words. “She was fond ‘of her 
mother—proud of her good:-looks ;-and’ though 
there were subjects on whieh the méther and 
daughter each’ knew they were not at -one, sti!I 
they had never-yet come-to.any outspoken eppo- 
sition, The girl herself was aware that -peop'c 
noted the diflerence. ‘Many a time she had tric:| 
to say “mother,” yet some instinet ‘always he! 
her back. 

This game -ended in a triumphans victery fur 
Lord Loudwater and his- partner ; and then’ t! 
whole party adjourned to.the summer-house 1» 
one end of the ground for tea. “There they were 
joined by Sir Andrew, who took possession of-his 
favourite Jim at onee. 

Mrs. Newbold-made an attempt to talk to-Loml 
Loudwater, and give: her eousin a‘chence with 
Nancy, but herefforts did not-result-in much. 

“ Miss Craddock, I see your father has got hold 
of ‘Denniston, and -will not let him go for dome 
time. I caught the words’ *Home Rale’-just 
now—aid I know what that: means, ’ Will. you 
not show me round this beautiful ‘old-gerden of 
yours? You know I have an-old place up in ‘the 
North with.what we think a-fine garden, bit 
things do not grow-as they: do here.” 

“T will, with pleasure ; and Laura, you and 
Captain Luckin must came, too. I kuow you 
like picking strawberries for yourself, aud. there 
are some left, I am sure.” 

She rose as she spoke, and put,on her big jot 
again, but Lady Craddock stopped’ Mra., New- 
bold to inquire about her husband and , baby. 
Captain Luckin waited for his cousin,.as in duty 
bound to. Nancy and her companion wandered 
off happily enough by themselves. 

They began to talk of Jim, and it was notlong 
before Nancy had beard all about the saving of 
Lord Loudwater’s life. 

She listened with gleaming eyes and, glqwirg 
cheeks. 

“ Tt,was very brave of him,’!;she.said at last ia 
a low voice, with a suspicious quiver jn it. 

“Yes, it was; no doubt about Denniston’s 
courage. He is real true grit, I say, Miss Crad- 
dock, this is beautiful!” 
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They had reached the rose-garden, just now 
coming to the full perfection of its glory ! 

Jim talked on, or rather listened to Sir Andrew, 

* bravely trying to be interested, though saving his 
frieud’s life had been a far easier task, for his 
thoughts would stray to the two wandering about 
the lovely old garden he knew so well! 

Lady Craddock detained the other two as long 
as she could; then sat revolving in her mind 
whether she would ask the two young men to 
stay to dinner. 

Even she dared not go so far as to invite Lord 
Loudwater without his friend. 


* * a 7. 


* Miss Craddock—alas ! that I should have to 
say it—but I have come to say guod-bye. 
Denniston and I are on our way to the station.” 

It was Lord Loudwater who spoke, and there 
was a tone in his voice, in spite of his common- 
place words, that brought the colour to Nancy’s 
cheeks, 

She was flitting about among the roses, a big 
basket on her arm, plucking a blossom here and 
there as sho went. In her white gown and big 
hat, she looked, indeed, an ideal “ Sweet Nancy.” 

Jim’s name for her suited her to perfection, 
thought Jim’s friend at that moment; and to 
his impressionable nature there came a sudden 
feeling that he could not part with her in the 
easy, calm fashion he had intended. 

During those few happy days he had been 
almost perpetually in her company. He had 
learnt to know more as to her charms. He 
believed himself to be in love with her. Dreams 
of coming back and telling her of his love were 
in his mind day and night ; but he had pledged 
his word to his anxious widowed mother, who 
knew too well his mercurial temperament, that 
he would not engage himself to any one till he 
left Oxford. Doubtless it was a foolish mother’s 
weakness te exact such a promise—still, he 
meant to keep it. 

Ouly a few months more now, and he would 
be free to come back to Devonshire and ask one 
of its fairest flowers to marry him ! 

Silently he followed the girl about from bush 
to bush. It was Nancy herself who spoke firet. 

“ Where is Jim t” 

“We mot Sir Andrew in the hall: he took 
him off te his study to see something.” 

There was another silence, 

* Won't you give me a rose to take with me as 
a remembrance of the happy time I have had 
here ¢” 

“ Of course I will. Which will you have ?— 
red or pink or yellow ?” 

Nancy spoke fast, and began rummaging in 
her basket to hide the embarrassment the tone 
of his voice caused her. 

“ T want a pale pink one—a blush rose, don’t 
you call it '—they are like you ; but not one of 
those—I want you to gather me one all .for 
myself—see ?—off that bush there,” 

Nancy went silently towards the one he 
pointed to. He watched her as she touched one 
lovely opening bud after another, and noted the 
shaking of her hand. 

At last she chose one, cut it with the scissors 
in her basket, and held it out to him. 

He took hand and flower together in his grasp, 
and looked her full in the face. 

“ Naucy—Sweet Nancy! shall it be a pledge 
of more than friendship in the future? Do you 
understand? May I come again later on—and 
speak ?” 

And Nancy, standing there with rosy blushes 
on her down-bent face, answered,— 

i Yeu,” 

There came a shout. 

“ Loudwater, where are you? We shall lose 
our train ;" and Jim appeared, with Sir Andrew 
in the distance. 

Lord Loudwater stooped, put hand and rose to 
his lips, then, with the flower still in his fingers, 
went towards his friend. 

Jim’s quick eyes went from him to Nancy, 
still with the hot colour in her cheeks. 

“ Good-bye, Nancy,” he said, abruptly. “I 
suppose it will be months before 1 see you 
asain.” 

She put her hand into his, but did not speak. 





The next moment he had turned back towards 
the house with Sir Andrew. 

Lord Loudwater lingered a moment, and put 
the rose carefully in his button-hole. 

* You will not forget? Good-bye once more, 
Sweet Nancy.” 

He caught her hand again and kissed it, then 
went quickly after the others. 

Nancy stood a moment or two, watching 
them, till they disappeared through the draw- 
ing-room window ; then, with a sigh, went back 
to her rose- picking. 

By-and-bye, when her basket was full, she sat 
down on a grassy bank, and gave free play to the 
thronging thoughts and faacies of her innocent, 
girlish heart, 

Never before to her own knowledge had she 
had a lover, avd now, if he really came again, 
what would he say? How should she answer 
him? He was so kind and ple:sant, she thought 
she could easily learn to love him. And was he 
not Jim’s fiiend had not Jim saved his life !— 
it must be all right if Jim liked him—he—but 
then the image of Lord Loodwater faded from 
her mind. 

“And I never gave Jim a rose at all. My 
poor old Jim{t What will he think of me?” 
She took up a lovely crimson bud. “This one 
would have been just the thing—he always says 
red suits his complexion when I stick one in for 
him. Dear old Jim!" 

She picked up her basket and went in to give 
her father his tea, for Lady Craddock was out. 

Later on she arranged her roses about the 
drawing-room. Amongst them were plenty of 
pale pink blossoma, like the ome she had gathe ed 
for Lord Loodwater ; but, for all that, Nancy 
came down to diuner with a lovely crimson bud 
among the soft folds of muslin round her 
throat. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“Now, mother, just take your.knitting and set 
here comfortably by the fire and tell me all the 
news. It is good to be at home again and to see 
a jolly fire like this, though I must say the 
weather might bé kinder.” 

It was Jim Denniston who spoke; he was 
sitting, a pipe in his mouth, in a big, comfortable 
arm-chair in the dining room at the farm. 

Outside the snow, late in February though it 
was, went swirling past the window in big, soft 
flakes—the teps of the tall fir trees at the end of 
the garden beat before the easterly gale. 

Inside the cosy comfortable rooms, a big log 
glowed an’ led in the grate, the red light 
dancing gaily in the old-fashioned round mirror 
opposite, and om the glass and silver on the 
table. 

Dinner was over—the afternoon light was on 
the wane—Mr, Deuniston had gone out to see 
after a sick cow—mother and son were alone 
together, alone for the first time for many 
months, 

Jim and Lord Loudwater had both left college 
shortly after that visit to Devonshire in the early 
summer. Jim had taken M@nours, and even 
before he left had been asked if he would go 
abroad with a delicate lad, heir to a great name 
and title. It was too good a post to be refused ; 
he came home for a day or two, then started on 
his travels, and had only returned to England 
two days ago. 

He had not seen Nancy Craddock since that 
June day ; as to his friend, Lord Loudwater, he 
had heard little of him, that young man being a 
very indifferent letter-writer. H+ did not think 
the two were engaged—for surely his mother 
would have mentioned such a piece of news as 
that! Mrs. Denniston little guessed how hastily 
her letters were torn open and glanced through 
for any mention of those two names. Ewen from 
his mother Jim had succeeded in hiding his 
secret—he guessed what a barrier it would be to 

the happiness Nancy’s running in and out was to 
her. 

Mrs. Denniston was standing by the window 
trying to finish a bit of work, but she put it 
down as her son spoke, and, taking up some 





knitting, came round to the fire, and sat down in 
the chair opposite to him. 

As she paased him she put her hand kindly on 
his head, and brushed back a little bit of hair 
that was awry. Jim took her hand and kissed 
it fondly. 

“It is very early in the day for arm-chair and 
laziness—but it is a long time since we had a 
gossip, isn’t it, Jim? Now, where shall I begin / 
Like a paper !—births, deaths and marriages?” 

*T don’t know that I am particularly inte. 
rested in births. Deaths are rather dismal just 
at first. Suppose we begin with the marriages,” 

“T am afraid there is not much to tell you in 
that way. I believe there has only been one in 
the parish for six months or more, and that was 
old Mr. Waldron. He married a girl young 
enough to be his granddaughter. I am not sure 
that he would not have liked Nancy for a wife if 
he could have got her. By the way, Jim, I sup- 
pose she has not written to you lately?” 

“Oh,no. Why do you ask?” 

“ Well, there is something I don’t quite under. 
stand about the chilJ. She is anxious about 
her mother, I know. I told you how ill Lady 
Craddock was some time ago. I cannot help 
thinking she will not live long ; but it is not only 
that—-and besides, Nancy believes her mother is 
getting quite well. No ; I feel sure she has some- 
thing on her mind, it is an effurt to her to talk 
in her own bright way. She never plays with 
the dogs, or follows your father about in her old 
fashion, and I constantly catch her sitting on the 
window-seat here with a look in her eyes as 
though she were thinking sad thoughts. My poor 
little Nancy! I hope no one has been trifling 
with her. They have been up in London for 
several months.” 

There was a silence of some moments, then 
Jim spoke. 

“TI suppoze Loudwater has not been down at 
the Hall. Have you heard her mention his name, 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Denniston’s knitting fell from her hands. 

“No. Oh, Jim, has that idea struck you too! 
I have often wondered if it could possibly be 
that. Do you think it is? They were great 
friends, I know.” 

“ Yes, they were.” 

There was a heavy sound in poor Jim’s voice, 
but his mother did not notice it, 

“Oh! I crust it is not that, and yet there is 
something about her, she has the look in her eyes 
of a girl who has had some trying disappoint- 
ment. Poor child! Oh! Jim, I wish you had 
never brought him here. What is it, Hannah!” 
she went on, for, with a quick knock at the door, 
the servant had come in with a letter and 4 
parcel in her hand. 

“ Only a letter for Mr. James, ma’am, and the 
girl from Mr. Simmons has brought you some 
lace, and would be glad to know if it will do.” 

“Ts she waiting, Hannah *” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Denniston opened her parcel,. looked at 
the lace, and went out of the room, saying,— 

“T must go and settle this, Jim, and I may as 
well see to something in the dairy at the same 
time ; then I will come back and we will go on 
with our talk.” 7 

Jim did not answer. He was trying hard to 
read his letter by the waning daylight. After 4 
moment he rose and took it to the window, 
where, with some difficulty, he made out tle 
meaning of the wavering, uncertain few lines of 
writing. 

“My DEAR JAMES,— 

‘*‘T am an invalid just now, as perhaps 
you know. I want very much to see you alone 
on a matter of great importance. Will you come 
up this evening for an hour? Sir Andrew and my 
daughter are going out to dinner.—Yours 
sincerely,— * 

“ Henrietta CRADDOCK. 


There was a broad, quavering dash under the 
words “of great importance,” but the writing 
was very feeble and irregular, as though the 
bands doing it had scarcely strength to hold a 


pen. rae 
Jim Denniston folded it up, put it in his 
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pocket, and went back to his chair; but when, 
half-an-kour later, his mother came back, his 
pipe had gone out, and only a faint glimmer 
remained of the cheerful fire she had left. 

“Why, Jim, you lazy boy, I believe you have 
been to sleep!” 

He did not contradict her ; but, starting up, set 
to work to make up for his negligence, and soon 
succeeded in getting a big log of wood to blaze 
merrily. Then, shrinking from any farther talk 
of Nancy, guessing instinctively as he did what 
might possibly be Lady Craddock’s “ matter of 
importance,” he began again to talk of his 
travels, and Mrs. Denniston readily followed his 
lead.. She had not heard nearly enough of all 
his doings yet. 

“ And Miss Cameron, Jim, what about her? I 
read some of your letters to Nancy, and we have 
always wondered what she is like. Is she 
pretty?” 

“She is more than pretty—lovely would be 
nearer the mark, and charming in every way too. 
We got on capitally, and she is devoted to that 
poor boy, he could not have a better sister. 

“Oh, Jim, my dear boy, take care! don’t fall 
in love with her. I could not bear that you 
should lose your heart to a girl who would thiok 
you—a farmer’s son—utterly beneath her.” 

“Twon’t if I can help it, I promise you, 
mother. I don’t think you need be afraid.” 

Jim laughed as he spoke; but there was no 
genuine ring in the laugh. His thoughts had 
flown instantly to Nancy Craddock ; but Mrs. 
Denniston peered anxiourly at his fate lit up by 
the red glow of the fire, and something in his 
expression made her recall the name of the lovely 
Miss Cameron with anything but pleasure many 
times that evening as she sat alone with her knit- 
ting, waiting for her boy after Mr. Denniston had 
gone to bed. 

Jim could not make up his mind to tell his 
mother of the note he had received, but she only 
thought it quite natural when he said he would 
go up to the Hall for half-an-hour. 

“Yes, do, my dear. Sir Andrew is always talk- 
ing about you ; and be sure and ask how Lady 
Craddock is.” 

So, later on, when the last faint tint of twi- 
light had faded out of the sky, Jim made his way 
along the dark avenue he knew eo well. ~ 

The cold easterly gale was still blowing hard, 
snow showers fell ever and anon ; but little heed 
did he pay to the weather. All his mind was 
concentrated on imaginings of the coming inter- 
view. 

The old butler, who opened the door to him 
looked a little surprised at the sight of a visitor 
—even Jim Denniston—on such a night; but 
before he could scarcely get out the fact of the 
absence of his master and Miss Nancy, Lady 
Craddock’s maid came rapidly downstairs. 

“ Her ladyship is pretiy well this evening, sir, 
and would like to see you for a few minutes,” 

Jim followed her as she went quickly up the 
-_= again, and along the softly-carpeted cor- 
ridor. 

It was years since he had been there—not since 
the big room at the end had been first the 
nursery, then the play-room where the big boy 
had devoted all his mind to devising games and 
amusements for the child he loved so well. 

In a dream Jim followed the maid—uncon- 
éciously he would have gone on to that well- 
remembered room; but she stopped short at 
another door, knocked, and, as a voice answered, 
Opened it, and stood aside to let him pass. 

“Mr. James, my lady!” 

Jim went in, and woke up out of his dream 
instantly. 

On a sofa by the fire lay Lady Craddock, and 
= made no attempt even to sit up and greet 

im. 

The white drapery around her was scarcely 
tess colourless than her face—there were dark 
circles round her eyes—the hand she held out to 
him felt damp and cold to his touch. 

Poor Jim was terribly shocked in spite of 
what his mother had said ; fora moment he could 
not speak. 

Lady Craddock, looking in‘his face, read his 
thoughts easily. It gave her a slight pang, per- 
haps, though she had grown accustomed to see 





that look in people’s faces; but she was not 
wanting in courage, and, besides, she had an 
object in view that could possibly be easier gained 
if Jim’s feelings were touched. 

“Your mother told you I had been very ill 
lately, Isuppose, James ?” she said, and in a vwice 
that sounded thin and weak. 

“Yes,” Jim said ; “but——” He hesitated, 
not knowing how to continue his sentence. 

“But you had not realised it, Isuppose? Well, 
the young seldom do that—even Sir Andrew does 
not see it—and as for Nancy, she has not the 
smallest idea that she will soon be motherless.” 

“Oh, Lady Craddock ! surely it is not ‘i 
Jim broke in, his voice full of feeling. 

But she went on in a low-level tone, knowing 
only too well that she was speaking the truth ; 
but at the same time not sorry to heighten the 
effect of her words. 

“Tt is so, James. Can you look at me and 
doubt it? My poor child will not have a mother 
much longer, and she has trouble enough already 
to bear. You will find her sadly changed. Has 
not your mother told you? She must surely 
have seen it.” 

“She has; but, surely, your illness—you——” 

“Nancy believes me to be slowly getting 
well. It isnot my illness that has changed her, 
itis a very different cause ; and you alone, James 
Denniston, can, perhaps, help her. I am power- 
less in this matter. It was you who brought 
Lord Loudwater to this house. He was your 
friend. It is he, and he alone, who has destroyed 
my daughter's health and spirits. He made love 
toher. He told her he should come again if she 
would let him. Nancy said yes; yet from that 
day to this he has neither spoken nor written, 
and it is breaking my Nancy's heart.” 

One by one these sentences fell from the sick 
woman's white lips, uttered in a low, level tone 
of intense feeling, her eyes never leaving Jim’s 
face the while, as he sat realising that he had 
— only too well her object in sending for 

im. ‘ 
As she uttered the la:t words with a gasp, her 
head fell back on her pillows. He started up, 
but she waved him back, and after lying a 
moment with closed eyes began again, in a still 
lower and weaker voice. 

“You can help me, James, if you will. If only 
I could see them engaged, I could die happy. 
Naucy is miserable. You can see for yourself 
to-morrow if you will. He is your friend, you 
saved his life—surely, if you see him—tell him 
the truth—he will—ah ! I cannot talk any more 
—ring—Sarah will come—I——”’ 

Then with a desperate effort she raised herself 
a little, and put her hand on his. 

“ James—promise—for Nancy’s sake—say you 
will try to make her happy ?” 

And Jim, with unutterable pity in his heart, 
could not reject her appeal. 

“T will, Lady Craddock. 
my very best.” 

She sank back on the pillows, with closed eyes, 
and her face more deadly white than ever, as the 
maid came in. 

Jim stood gazing at her in horror ; but Sarah 
knew what to do. She was an old and ccn- 
fidential servant. 

“ Her ladyship will be better soon, sir. 
often like this.” 

She was right. Lady Craddock took the 
restorative her maid gave her, and after a few 
moments her eyes opened, a faint smile even came 
to her lips. 

“T know I can trust you, James. 
—TI must not talk any more now. 
or—perhaps—good-bye.” 

Jim just caught the last word as he went 
gently out of the room, warned by a glauce from 
Serah. 

Coming down the next morning after a well- 
nigh sleepless night, his mother met him, her 
face grave and sad. 

“She is dead, Jim! She died early this morn- 
ing—just at dawn—only a few hours after you 
saw her. My poor little Nancy! What will she 
do? And Sir Andrew will feel it terribly |” 

Poor Jim ! he felt himself turn pale. During 
those wakeful hours of thought he had made up 
his mind that he could not do this thing that le 





I promise I will do 


She is 


Thank you 
Good-night — 





had promised. He must go up to the Hall and 
tell Lady Craddock so as soon as possible ; and 
how could he possibly break his promise to the 
dead ! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tug very day of Lady Craddock’s funeral a 
sudden summons came to Jim Denniston. The 
lad he had been looking after, and whom he had 
left, as he thought, weli and’ stroug w tue Svath 
of France, had been taken ill again. auc i: did 
not seem likely tuut he woula live many weeks 
or even days. 

He craved for the tutor to whom he had grown 
strongly attached, his sister wrote, and Jim could 
not resist such an appeal, although he was very 
sorry to leave Sir Andrew, who seemed to cling 
to him in his sorrow. 

He went to him ; and; of course, Sir Andrew 
said “ Go at once.” 

“Tt will not be for long I fancy, poor Jad ! and 
with such a life before him !” 

Then Jim asked for Nancy. He had never seen 
her since her mother’s death, except that morn- 
ing in the churchyard. 

She came, put her cold hand in his, and said 
good-bye, that was all. 

Jim thought of his promise to her mother—in 
fact, the thought of it was seldom out of his 
head for long together. 

For the present, at any rate, he could not 
possibly fulfil it. He did not even know where 
Lord Loudwater was. He had been on the point 
of starting for India when he had last written to 
his friend. 

Two days afterwards he was at Mentone. The 
poor boy he had come to was dying, of that there 
was not the smallest doubt, but for several weeks 
he lingered on, nursed by his devoted sister and 
tutor. 

Jim heard from his mother often. In the old 
days he would have written to Nancy and been 
answered, but now he did not dare ; even to his 
mother his questions about the girl were 
guarded. 

But they were enough. " One day a letter 
came. Jim had been up all night with the dying 
boy, who was sinking rapidly. In the early 
morning, with the letter in his hand, he made his 
way to a quiet spot in the open air for a little 
rest and refreshment, and then he read his 
mother’s letter. 

It was full of Nancy. She felt sure there was 
something very wrong with the girl. She had 
seen a good deal of her lately, and her heart 
ached for her, and she too had arrived at the 
same conclusion apparently. What had become 
of Lord Loudwate:? Did Jim know where his 
friend was ? 

No, certainly. At that moment Jim did not ; 
but half-an-hour later he could have answered 
his mother’s question. 

Going up the hotel steps someone came rapidly 
towards hin—it was Lord Loudwater himself ! 

Poor Jim felt himself turn first hot then cold. 
He scarcely knew how he answered his friend’s 
exclamation of pleasure at the very unex 
sight of him; but an hour or two later, when 
the sick lad had fallen asleep for a time, he met 
Lord Loudwater by appointment down by the 
sea, and then and there he p!unged into his sub- 
ject and had it out with him. 

For years to come, probably, Jim Denniston 
will turn hot and uncomfortable at the recollec- 
tion of that interview, brave as he was about it. 

Lord Loudwater was taken by surprise, and at 
first was inclined to be very unpleasant. It was 
evident that the impression Nancy Craddock had 
made was already faded. He was half in love 
with somebody else, who was in fact the cause of 
his coming to Mentone ; but when, at last, Jim 
forced him to speak of the promise made that day 
in Devonshire, thereby reminding him of the life 
he had saved, the other softeued ; auc when at last 
they separated, it was with the old warm grasp 
of hands. 

“ Allright, old boy! If it hadn’t been for you 
I should be nowhere. She is a charming girl— 
Miss Nancy Craddock, I go back to England to- 
morrow, and I will be down in Devonshire 
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before:the end of the week. 
the burgain. Sweet Nancy shall be Lady Loud- 
water if she likes,” 

Jim winced at the sound of his own nase for 
his darling ; but he grasped the proffered hand 
heartily, and went to the station later on 
Loudwater off. 

Two days attérwards the poor boy died. Jim 
waited till the arr ts-had been made four 
the coffin to be placed in the family grave. Then 
with the sister and other rehitions he travelled 
slowly home, aud the day after the funeral went 


to see 





m7 


back to his own house, parting from the deéveted | 


expre 


rister with many 
ships, but nothing m 

Inspite of Mra. Devniston’s fancies, no thought 
of any warmer feeling had ever entered either of 
their heads, 

That his mother thought such a thing as ah 
ergagment between th 
never entered Jim's head, or that: such an ides 
had been taken up by others causing a definite 
report of the engagement asa certainty, and still 
Jess did he for one moment dream thatthe change 
that made his heart ache in the girl he loved so 
unseliishly was caused entirely by that repert 
having reached her from what she believed to be 
a trustworthy source. 


sions of lasting friend- 
















In her anxiety for her mother, Nancy had well- 
nigh forgotten Lord L ter—he had only 
etirred her feelings to a very slight extent ; but 
the threatened loss of her old devoted slave and 


companion ‘had opened her 
state of her heart, 
not to betray her 
coldness and silenc 

After her mother’s death the poor child did 
not dare tosee himeven. She could have thrown 
herself into his arms and wept out hér sorrow on 
his breast, but she could not talk to him calmly 
and gently. 

How often do such 
mistakes that a few i 
away ina moment ! 

7 > 


yes to the actual 
in her desperate anxiety 
she had taken refuge in 











mistagses occur 


in life, 
ipulsive words might clear 
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“ Oh, Jim, Jim, how c 
do sucha thing? It is 
forme. It makes me 
You to tell him t 
he had not come ha 
him! You, who u 
me once, Oh! 5 
never forgive you or 
i ever ! = 


uid you ? how dared you 
neful and disgraceful 
ll over to think of 
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» hot a: 








it. 





‘—that I was pining for 
+ + 









horrid, horrid! I will 
epeak to you again— 


It was Nancy Craddock who spoke, anything 
but a sweet expression on her face, as she 
stood facing Jim in dining-room at tlie 
far 
farm. 


mn 
the 


An hour before he had come home after a | 








long, wearisome night journey from Scotland t» 
hear from his mother the astounding piece of 
news that Lord Loudwater had come and pro- 
posed only to be instantly rejected. Now Mrs. 
Craddock hai gone out, and Nancy coming down 
to claim her sympathy, had found herself sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in the présence of the 
man who had, a3 she considered; so insulted her 
maidenly dignity. 

Poor child! she certainly had some reason 
for her wrath, though, as a matter of fact, 
she and Lord Loudwater had parted very good 
driends. 

Ail) night long she had been lying awake, 
nursing up her feeling of indignation against 
Jim, and now to find him suddenly in her pre- 
sence, ab her mercy, was too much for -her. 
Lord Loudwater’s want of generosity in. telling 
her of ‘the pressure that had been brought to 
bear on him by his friend had not yet struck 
her, or that Jit had any other possible excuse to 
offer for his interference. 

She was wild to get out her indignant anger, 
and poor Jim, standing before her like a culprit 
as she sat in the window-seat tapping the panes 
impatiently with her fingers, could only feel what 
a terrible mistake he had made,and how good a 
cause she revlly had for her hard words, 

He turned very white but said not a word as 
Nancy’s voice grew more and more angry; at last 
she stapped dead and looked him full in the fare, 
secing sometlring there that somehow she was 
not quite prepared for, 


ou 





! 
There’s my hand on 
| rate ?’ 


possible seriously had | 


I was mis¢rable because | 


to pretend to be so fond of 





“Can’t you: speak—say 


something at any 


“What can Tsay? I know now I was wrong, 
and yet——” 

“Was it that girl whotmnde you do it? At 
least she is a woman, she ought to haverknown 
better.” 

“Thnebt ghl! Whatigirl?” 

“ The one you are eng»ged to, of course—wlio 
else could it be?” 

“T engaged to a girl! 
I am not engaged.” 

“Not engaged! You are not! going ‘to ‘marry 
that poor boy’s sister! ~Everyone says so. 
Even your mother thinks it is true.” 

“Good Heavens! What mad vols peopte can 
be! Such a thought mever for a+ moment 
entered either of our heads+—wer had something 
else to think of. There is someone she cares for 
I believe—though she never told me his name, 
and as fr me—Ah ! Nancy, you at least need not 
have believed such rubbish !” 

“And why not I'as well/as other people, I 
should like to know? In London at Christthas 
time I heard it again and again.” 

“Well, then, it is‘false, utterly false, and you 
ask why you should know it? You may as well 
hear the truth then—surely you’ must have 
guessed it alittle. Anyhow, it ean do no harm 
now; somé day when you think of it, perhaps, you 
will be able to forgive me a little for the tnistake 
Ihave made. Nancy, I love you! ” 

Jim ' tutined ‘away “as he spoke and walked to 
the other window. 

There was a dead silence ! 

Outside a shower of spring rain came pattering 
against the window-panes ! é 

Then at last Jim cante back again; and began 
to speak in a low voice. 

“Nancy, I am a blhuntleritig fool; but I had 
some excuse ; NOW We have begun, may I speak ? 
Will you let me tell you all?” 

The girl bent her head and he went on. 


9 


What do you ntean ? 


“Yow have always thought of me as a big | 
brother, dear. 
} me some right to help you—and still more did 
| something that happéned the nitht'your’ mother 
That ‘evening, as you know, I saw her; | 
| but you do not know that I went ap to Rose- 
| yeare at her express request, and she spoke to me 


I know that—surely that gave 


died. 


on that very subject. Ithink she always guessed 
my love for you, but she trusted me. Before I 


| knew “what I was about I had promised*to do 


what I could to mate you happy. “When I got 
home I thought it’over. I made tp my mind I 
could not, I must ask her to release me from my 
promise=-in the morning I hetird that she was 
dead! I went away. My médther Wrote to me 
that you got no hetter—that you were miserable. 
I knew what Lady Cratdock had said—thy own 
mother who loves you so dearly thought the 
same. 

“T read ker letter ; then, going back, I met 
Loudwater—it seemed asthough Providence itself 
had sent him in my way. Nancy, only think! 
Try to realise it for one moment, dear. I, loving 
you,and yet believing that you were breaking your 
heart for him! If I. could only make you 
understand a little of what I suffered! Have a 
little pity, mercy for me—I will go away, keep 
out of your way for years if you will. You shall 
forget me, absolutely and entirely if you like— 
only forgive me. Give me one kind word to take 
away With me.” 

His voice broke almost into a sob, He went 
down on his knees in front of her, putting 
his arms about her as she still sat with bent head 
and averted face. 

There was a silence of some minutes’; this 
time no rain-drops pattered against the window- 
panes—a brilliant gleam of suushine lighted up 
the old-fashioned room. 

Then there came a sudden quiver to the erect 
little black-clad figure—and. in a moment Sweet 
Nancy’s head was on. her lover’s shoulder, her 
two arms round his neck. 

“Yes, oh yes; I will forgive you. 
you must not.go away again. Don’t yon ander- 
stand? I thought you loved that girl—and I—it 
was that—only that ; poor mamma—she did not 
‘know—I could not tell her ;:it «made me’ so 


Oh ! Jim 











niiserable when I heard it; forI—I love you too 
Jim!” 

“Nancy !” 

Jim uttered the name in. tenes! of increduleus 
rapture; then as his eyes. met hers. his ‘arms 
tightened round the slender girlish form, and he 
kissed again and again the sweet little face that 
did not shrink from tbe-teuch of -his. lips. 


* * * >» * 


“Jim, my dear. boy, so; you have got lome 
again, at last. Imust——” 

Mrs, ‘Denuiston paused.in utter’ bewilderment 
as the two rose to greet hey half-an:hour later. 

Poor woman—pleased.as she was' when platters 
were explained to her, she was a little frightened 
too. 

What would Sir Amdrew>ray ? 

Nancy laughed—her okd light-laegh—unhear! 
for so long. She would not let Jim go back with 
her to lunch, she preferred telling her father her- 
self ; and Jém was to goup later on at tea-time. 

Honie she went, leaving the: others to their 
early dinner, having firet electrified Mr. Denniston 
with thé astounding intelligence. 

Jim had proved himself not wanting in mor) 
courage, still it ‘must be confessed bis heart beat 
rather fast-as hé followed the servant-into tlc 
well-known room, where hevhad so often listene: 
and talked to Sir Andrew. 

Naney was not there; but her father: rose to 
receive hiin with friendly ont-stretched hand as 
usual. 

“ Weil, Jim—thisis very ufexpected news that 
I have beentheating. What have you towsay for 
yourself ?” 

“Nothibg much, Sir Andrew. 
her ever since I camremember. What trore can 
Isay? Ino, itis for youvo speak ; ifyshe hae 
told you how it came about—how I betrayed 
myself at last—at least—you—who ‘have been 
such a good friend to me always—will :‘under- 


I ‘hate loved 


| stand.” 


The colour was in his fice as he spoke; but he 
met Sir Andrew’s glanée iiy honest rinly fashion. 
“She has told me exactly how it happerted and 
what led to it. Your interference Was ‘foolish, 
my boy ; batit has ented all fight at last ;‘listen 
Jim.” He paused-ard in the silence through the 
open consérvatory ‘door came the sound of a soft, 
happy voice singing. “Tt is thonths aid months 
since [‘héard that sound ; it is the very dearest 
in the world tome. Ihave known you all ‘your 
life ‘nearly, Jim Denviston ; your father is my 
oldest and dearest friend. I know I can trust 
you thoroughly. I shall either ask~ tor wish 
ou to give up Work ; but, the sostier you and 
Nancy ean gét thaitied and live here ‘with me— 
part of’ the’ year at’ ledst—you can mnke the 
house into a seliool if'yoa lfke—the better I shal! 
be pleased. “Shall we'fo-and find Nancy‘and tcl! 

her so?” 

[rHf8* END.] 








A ‘pscrpep ‘sentation ‘has been eatsed in 
Jeruzalem by the introduction of the” electric 
light into a new and flourishing fidur mili lately 
started there. ‘The building in which the light 
has been introduced: is near tothe supposed 
site of Calvary; and-close to the Damascus Gate. 
Itnéed hardly be¢aid that the Arabs and Jews 
are much puadled to account for a light im a 
lamp in ‘which there’ is xo oil, and, up to the 
present time, while gazing with wonder, have 
been keeping at a respectful distance. 


BEETLES are uncommonly lange and plentiful in 
Mexico. The’ Mexican ladies take advantage ©! 
this fact as a means of amusement when lacking 
amore profitable one. Having obtained a suit 
able specimen, the unemployed fair one, witnout 
consulting the beetle, industriously embroiders 
its back and wings:with coloured si'ka, and having 
stitched into it a ‘ coat of many colwurs.” attaches 
a very minute silver chain to it and keeps it in @ 
box, tending and feeding it daily as an English 
lady does a canary. The work is usually very 
dainty and artistic, though probably the bectle 
Goes not think so. 
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COWSLIP BALL. 
(Goncluded.) 


—9i—~ 
CHAPTER V.—(continved.) 


“Tr must be done, Martin. I can see no other 
way out of the difficulty. You know well I can- 
not get ab any of my own capital, and; as to 
borrowing, if I once tried todo that, al] sorts of 
questions would be asked. I shoujd be forced pt 
last to say why and for whom ‘I wanted the 
money. ‘Why. should you hesitate ? You were 
always very fond of Molly ! Have: not Lheard-you 
two talk again and again about falling back on one 
another sooner or later ?” 

“Yes, later, Julia, that’s just it. Iam very 
fond of Molly, that’s true enough. I should be 
glad enough to marry her if she would have me ; 
but to get her: to do.that will take time, and that 
is just what Icannot do. IfI cannot say ina 
few.days’ time, or. a week at most, that I am 
eygaged.to a woman with moucy, at her own dig- 
posal, Iam done for, I may as well throw up the | 
sponge.” 

The speakers were two of the Capel family — 
cousins of. Molly’s—children of a, long dead uncle, 
who had Jeft many thousands between the tsvo, 
his only surviving offspring. 

They were Molly’s. great friends in,.the family. 
Julia, a few years older than herself, was her oye 
trustful confidante amongst the numerpus re- 
lations, 

She believed in her couejn thoroughly, and 
Martin, unconsciously, had won the,first Jove of 
Molly’s childish, heart. It was too late now. He 
deceived himself in thinking that any amount of 
time would now. enable him to win the love that 
might have been his easily,enpugh earlier. 

“ Coward !” Julia hissed below her breath. 

She-was a tall, handsome girl, with magges of 
fair hair and pale, clear~grey. eyes, cold, but full 
of intelligence. The family all considered her 
very clever, as‘ she was,no doubt ; but Mully’s 
impractical grandfather had detested her. 

Her brother caught the word, and flushed up 
angrily. He was fond and-proud of her, but she 
‘euld go too far. sometimes. 

Tor years he had been living beyond his income. 
She had helped him many times when he bad 
come to her ; but now the final crash.was inevit- 
able, and any effectyal help was beyond her 
means quite. 

He knew it, yct, in his desperation, he had 
applied to her for a. suzgestion at any rate, and | 
with that she was.ready instantly. 

“Julia! I will not stand that. 
were-——” 

“Well, what else are you? Yes, I know, if \I 
were &@ man you would knock me down. Avhat 
good would that do? “You come ta me, and. ask 
me what you are todo, I suggest an. easy way 
—if it is successful at any rate—out of your 


If. you 


evidently dare yot try.” 

“Dare not try! No, you are wrong there ; J 
dare fast enough, but I feel certain that I can- | 
not succeed. Molly will never say,yes suddenly 
like that—jf only I had time !” 

“T don’t feel so sure of that,,and I have my 
reasons, mind you. I know more of Molly,.than 
you do, remember. .More than anyone else’! 
probably, except perhaps old° Mjss Milward, her 
mother’s companion and her own goyerness, and: 
she—I-told you—is just dead. I think it is very 
likely,just now that, Molly would, accept you at 
once,” 

“What do you mean, Julia? You had better 
tell me, and let me judge for myself. I am not 
going. to make.a, fool of myself blindly, you 
know.” 

For a moment Julia Capel hesitated. Ste was / 
not a woman likely to shirk any means to an,end ;' 
but help her brother she would, if possible ; 
though even ehe did not quite like theidea of 
betraying a confidence. ; 

“Well then, Molly has had a love affair while 
she was down south with the Gregorys—those 
new friends of kers. <A +Captain Kenneth 


to him. ' Phen they quarrelled. I could not quite 
make out whose doipg it was. exactly ; but 
apparently Molly thought: he wanted her money, 
and he had ‘to allow ‘that. he could not have 
married her if she had had-none, Anyhow, the 
‘engagement was broken off then and -there, aud 
the next day Molly came back in answer to the 
telegram about Miss Milward’s illness. Molly is 
sorry about it alf Ecan/see naw. She believes you 
to have plenty of mopey. She cannot possibly 
imagine you ask her for xhat reason. If you go 
to her now, as I tell you, I know her well, I think 
that there is more than a chance that, she will be 
(glad to fallback on gn ‘olf Joye, She did care 
for you once, Martin. ‘I tellyyou, she as much as 
' confessed it to mre when you’ were so desperately 
in love with that girl at’ Scarborough. At least, 





be gyided by me, and make the attempt. It can 
do no harm.” ‘ 

And after this reckless betrayal of confidence, 
Julia put her hands on ‘her -brother’s shoulders, 
and looked af him with eyes fyll of tenderness. 
She loved him at least, cold as she was. 

After a minute or two he met her glance. 
Martin’ Capel-was not a yillain wholly—but he 
was an idle pleasure-loving man, to whom every 
kind of work was utterly and entirely repugnant. 

To marry his pretty coysin—live again com- 
fortably on her money. was too strong a tempta- 
tion put befyre bim thus ‘by his sister. At least 
it was worthtrying for ! 

“All right, ‘Julia. “I'll make the attempt, at 
any rate. Tell me how to fipd an opportunity ? 
Whiere do you say Molly ig now ?” 

“Staying on in’ Miss Milpard’s: lodgings, but 
to-morrow she is going outta the Lamotte’s for 
afew days. “They have asked’me too. And they 
are sure:to like to have you. There is a big 
picnic on one day. I will senda note round to 
the office and ‘ask Mr, Lamotteif I may take you 
with me.” 

“ All right—do as you like, You're a brick, 
Juiia—I must say that for you, even if your plan 
fails. I myst write and get a few more days 
grace from old Jonathan and his precious 
partner. 

* * * * ae 

It was two days afterwards, and Julia Capel’s 
plans kad so far been carried out, and seemed 
likely to proceed admirably. Molly had received 
her cousin Martin on his unexpected appearance 
with a great deal of pleasure. He had been 
made generally welcome’ by, the Lamotte fainily, 
and had made the most of his opportunities for 
talking “to’-Molly with ‘the pleasant - coysinly 
freedom of old-days.. That’she responded in like 
manner was perhaps the only little +drawback— 
instipct told him it was a ‘pad-sign. 

In spite of the unfortungte love-affair his, sister 
had told him of, the girl seemed lively enough— 
quite willing to take her-share iu all the fun 
going on, though, ehe wore a black dress in 
honour, of ‘the dear ‘old friend only buried a 
week ago. 

No one guessed-at the tears shed in the silence 
of the night—not a gou] dreamel‘of the constant 
struggle going on undeyneath that lively exterior. 

‘The day of the, picnic proved br ght and sunny, 
—everytling that could be desired in the way of 
weather fortunately, though. it was, somewhat 
early in the year for,that form of amusement in 
that Northern climate. 

Sometime during thatday Martin Capel had 
made up his mind to put bis fate to the touch. 
“Phat evening ‘he was, to go back to Leeds, and 
the next day would see him on his way to Lon- 
don, whatever might be Molly’s answer. It was 
a toss up between a’ flight. from: England or a 
visit to his principal crediters with. a request, not 
likely torhe, refused under the circumstances, of 
a farther respite. . 

Now it, had come to the final throw, he played 
his game boldly—eyen Jujia thought how wel! 
he ‘did it. 

He devoted ‘himself specially to Molly, and lost 
no single chance .of trying to convince her that 
she had at last won his heart. 

And; in a way, Molly responded. Tired of the 
struggle with her own nobler and better self— 
still ynable quite to make up her mind to send 





Gregory, a uephew of Sir James’s I fancy, pro- 
posed to her, and for two days she was engaged 


Kenneth Gregory the one pledge of renewed con- 
filence he had said he would accept—sad at heart 


for the loss of her old and lear friend, the. girl 
was open to any expression of, love, from people 
she herself was fond of. 

She clung to Julia, longing-to tell her about 
the cowslip ball, and be adyised to, send it ; but 
her cousin was open. to.no confidence of that sort 
now. 
More than once, as they sat together in the 
garden, and found themselves alone.for a moment 
or two by chance, she stopped Molly’s half-uttered 
words. with some remark about her brother— 
some hint as to his feelings—hut they were 
wasted on the girl by her side, Molly only 
answered absently ; they stopped her own jin- 
clination to speak of herself—ihat was all the 
effect they had apparently. 

And Julia had some difficulty in concealing the 
angry feeling it gaye her. It was not till rathe 
late in the day that at last Martin Capel found 
the opportunity he sought. 

When the party had all separated afler the 
lunch, or dinner—whatever they chose to call it 
—Molly said she would like to go on. the river, 
That sounded easy enough. “Martin had only to 
find a boat and take her, but-he-reckoned with- 
out’ his host, 

There were more ladies than ..gentlemen, as 
usual, 

Mr..Capel could not possibly be allowed ta go 
off with one girl only, it was said in joke by the 
hostess, but Molly, who was good-natured always 
to her own sex, and who, had no particular reason 
for-wishing to be alone with her cousin, instantly 
agreed, and it ended in Martin having. to share 
the labour of rowing with another young fellow, 
while Molly and two other girls undertgok to 
steer very badly in turns. At least the other 
two.did. Molly, who had been iustyucted many 
times on the distant Thames by Kenneth Gregory 
and the boy and girl cousins, would have managed! 
very‘well had not the thought of.those merry 
evenings brought a mist of tears to her eyes 
again and again. ; 

Oh, why had she suggested, that riyer expedi 
tion merely because she wanted. to prove.to he: 
self that she had forgotten them ? 

It was after they had all landed safely that a: 
last, when they had all been refreshed by tea, 
that Martin found his chance. 

“Someone has been telling me there is a lovely 
view toe be had from the top of that field, Molly. 
Do you see? Under those big trees. Will you 
come for a walk with me and see ?” 

And Molly, with no suspicion of what wa: 
coming, went with hii at once. 

Julia, who was watching them furtively, drew 
a long: breath of relief, and turned to talk again 
to her companion. 

He was one of the strapgers of the party 
brought by some frionds, and had been decidedly 
attracted by both the MissesCapel—an attraction 
not lessened by knowing that each had moncy. 

“Your cousin is a very pretty girl, Miss Capel. 
Forgive me for saying so. I know personal re- 
marks are not the right thing, but I think you 
Capels have monopolised a very unfair share of 
beauty amongst you, do you know !” 

It was a neatly-turned compliment to Julia 
herself, but naturally she,answered it for Molly. 

“Yes ; she is very pretty, certainly.” 

“ And she has not found it out yet, I fancy.” 

“ She has not had much chance siuce she grey 
up. Molly has led a very quiet, retired life since 
her mother died a few years ago, with a rather 
eccentric old uncle of mine—her grandfathe.. 
Just lately, however, she has been. stayi'g ob 
Maidenhead with. some friends.” 

“ Maidenhead! I have some relations down 
there ; I wonder if she met. them.” 

“She was with the Gregorys. I, believe Sic 
James Gregory is a celebrated Loudon,doctor ?” 

“Yes, he is ; and your cousin was with them, 
you say? Then she must have met the nephew 
about whom the newspapers have been makins 
themselves unpleasant lately. Very disagreeable 
for his:family, I sbould say, though it is quite 
likely there is not a word of truth; there very 
seld'm is in those society paper paragraphs. 
Still, I must say it looks rather grim.” 

“Molly knows Captain Gregory, certainly. 
! She has spoken to me about him; but I dont 
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fancy she bas heard of any paragraphs about 
him. I don’t understand what you mean.” 

Julia Capel listened very gravely and atten- 
tively to the explanation that was given. 

Meanwhile, her brother, strolling by Molly’s 
side towards the top of the tree-crowned hill, 
was making the most of his time. 

He was really fond of her, and he succeeded in 
putting a considerable amount of genuine feeling 
into his voice, 

Molly listened without a word, her eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

Martin thought her silence a hopeful sign. 
He bad half expected to be stopped suddenly at 
his first word of love. He went on, growing 
more impassioned. 

Little did he guess that the girl only half took 
in what he was saying. Half-way across the 
field she had seen acowslip! Not in its firat 
fresh colour, perhaps, but still an unmistakable 
cowslip with a yellow cup or two still remaining. 

It was not till Martin took her hand that at 
last she woke up to the full comprehension of 
what she was saying; then she pulled it away 
instantly, crying,— 

“No, no; I did not know what you meant, 
Martin. Iam very sorry, but I can never, never 
marry you.” 

Something in her voice, her manner carried 
instant conviction to her cousin ; still, he would 
not give in at once. 

It was not till they had reached the top of the 
hill that Molly made him understand finally that 
his suit was hopeless, and then he at last wrung 
— from her that she loved some one 
olse. 

A few minutes afterwards Julia, still sitting 
talking to her new friend, saw him coming 
towards her, and knew at a glance that he had 
failed. 

With some excuse she rose and met him. 

“Yes, it was quite useless, She loves that 
fellow still, and means to make it up with him, I 
expect. She pretty nearly told meas much. I 
am off, back to Leeds, Julia: the sooaer I get to 
London now the better.” 

And though he listened to what his sister told 
him of the news she had just heard, he would 
not stay. 

“ She will stick to him, all the same: you see 
if she doesn’t. Anyhow, she will not have 
anything tosay to me fora long time. Qood- 
by, Julia. Where is Mrs. Lamotte? I suppose 
{ ought to speak to her. Perhaps, after all, 
things may turn out better than we expect— 
anyhow, you have done your best, old girl.” 

With that, he kissed his sister and departed. 

He had left Molly, at her own request, on the 
top of the hill. Others of the party were not 
far off ; but once he was out of sight, the gr, 
without a glance at the far-famed prospect, 
made her way back again down the slope, 
towards the place where she had seen that 
cowslip, and before she had gone many steps she 
found another—then another. A little farther 
on there were plenty growing, and amongst the 
fading stalks she managed to pick a goodly 
bunch of still blooming heads. 

With these in her hand, she came slowly back 
to the party, now beginning to think of the 
drive home. 

She looked anxiously for Julia. What would 
she say? But when, at last, she found her, it 
was with a number of people round her. 

But, late that night, there came a knock at 
her door, It was Julia at last! She carried a 
bundle of newspapers in her hind. 

Molly, who had been standing at the window, 
gazing at the moon, a bunch of cowslips in her 
hand, turned round and faced her cousin 

Something in her face—her manner, warned 
her that she sought her thus with no friendly 
intentions, 

“So you have refused Martin—despised his 
love, Molly !”” 

“ I have refused him certainly, Julia ; but not 
despised him at all.” Molly spoke gently ; she 
did not Wish to quarrel. “I am very fond of 
Martin, you know, but I could not marry him 
now—he should have sp»ken sooner.” 

But Julia was not to be appeased. She had 





come there to make one last effort on her 
brother’s behalf, 

“Tt is all very well to say you are fond of 
Martin—I used to think you were—but now you 
go and throw him over for the sake of a man 
who may be a murderer, for all you know to the 
contrary !” 

“A murderer! Julia, what do you mean? I 
told you all about Kenneth Gregory—and— 
when Martin spoke—I knew [ loved him still. I 
may never see him again ; still, I cannot forget 
yet.” 

Molly looked down at the cowslips as she 
spoke ; but there was no string round them yet 
—she was holding them by their stalks, 

“Yes, I know that very well. Of course, 
when he told me you loved some one else, I 
knew what you meant quite well. It is Ken- 
neth Gregory that I am speaking of. I repeat 
that, for all you know, he may be a murderer— 
some people think him so.” 

“Tell me what you mean—it is a lie, of course. 
Still, I should like to know. Did Martin tell 


you ?” 

“Martin! No, indeed, he knew nothing about 
it till I told him. It is no use looking at me like 
that, Molly.” 


For Molly had drawn herself up to her full 
height, and stood a slim figure in her white 
dressing-gown, with flashing eyes. 

She might doubt Kenneth Gregory if she 
choose ; but others should not slander him to her 
at any rate. 

Then Julia told her tale as she had heard it 
that evening. As she finished she put the news- 
papers down cn the table. 

“JT knew Mr. Lamotte keeps them generally, so 
I looked and found some of the paragraphs. You 
can read them and see for yourself ” 

And with that Julia turned and left the room, 
but not before she caught the sound of Molly's 
low emphatic tones, 

“Tt is all a lie—a cruel, horrid lie. I will not 
read a word of them !” 

As her cousin closed the door, Molly made her 
way blindly to her work-basket, where it stood on 
the table. 

From it she took the photograph she had kept 
of her lover. With straining eyes she gazed at it 
till tears blinded her, then she fell on her knees 
and gave way to the sobs that were choking her. 
At that moment all suspicion of Kenneth Gregory 
and his motives died for ever.’ All her woman's 
heart went out to him in his grief and trouble. 

Only too well she remembered Markham Pow- 
nall’s words, And it was his mother! his 
miserable, drunken mother to whom he was 
speaking that night ! 

Instinctively she knew in an instant that she 
had been deliberately deceived ; and she, Molly, 
who ought to have been his best comfort and 
support, who might have proved to him that all 
women are not bad, had let him suffer alone, 
because in her pride she could not make up her 
mind to send him the pledge of repentance he 
had asked for. 

Then, tired out with the long day and that 
final burst of emotion, Molly Capel went to sleep 
at last, it was with Kenneth’s photograph close 
to her heart, 

* * * * 

And thus it happened that at last—one even- 
ing—Captain Gregory going home after a long, 
solitary pull up the river, found on his table a 
queer shaped little parcel—a tiny wicker hamper, 
to which was fastened a label with his name and 
address on one side, and on the other—very 
small and pale, but legible enough—the two 
words, ‘From Molly.” 

Opening it with trembling fingers, he found 
the sweet-scented yellow ball for which his heart 
craved. 

Oh! the foolish kisses that were showered on 
that tiny scrap of handwriting, and on the 
flowers that meant so much—the flowers that 
Molly’s hands had touched. 

When he grew calm enough once more to think 
clearly, a minute study of the label could dis- 
cover nothing but that the post-mark was 
London only, 

She must be there then —near him—within his 
reach. In a few hours perhaps he could see her, 





speak to ber, kiss the sweet warm lips instead of 
the cold little bit of paper; but he drew back 
mentally, memory had returned. 

Ought he to go to her now, he with the taint 
of suspicion about him. Ah! the cup of happi- 
ness was dashed from his lips at that moment. 

He sat up half the night debating with him- 
self what he should do. It was not till the sun 
had long-risen that at last he went ‘o sleep for 
an hour or two. That sleep rested him a little, 
cleared his brain. He saw clearly that Molly 
must have an answer of some sort. 

H2 would go to her, tell her the truth, leave 
it to her to decide if she cared enough for him to 
help him in this his hour of need, when a 
woman's love and confidence would strengthen 
him above and beyond aught else. 





CHAPTER VI. 


As early as he dared the morning after the 
little box had reached him, Captain Gregory 
went to the house in Argyle-road where Molly 
had been staying. It was just possible she might 
be there again, at least, he might learn her 
whereabouts. 

He sent in his card by the servant, and almost 
instantly a message came back. : 

“Neither my mistress nor the young ladies 
can possibly see you, sir,” the girl said, looking at 
him curiously. 

“ Will not, I suppose that means.” 

Kenneth thought as he went down the steps— 
he had noticed the look in the servant’s face. 

“T shall not be able to stand that sort of 
thing much longer, even if Molly 7 

He dared not pursue that train of thought 
just then. He must see her first ; find out if the 
ugly rumours had reached her before those 
flowers were sent. 

Then a happy thought struck him. He would 
go to his uncle’s house in Harley-street—someone 
might be there —Maggie perhaps, Sir James at 
least, would be in his consulting-room. 

. Yes, he was ; but busy as usual. Any number 

of patients waiting for him. Miss Sybil had 
come up with him that morning, but the man 
believed she had gone out again. She would be 
in to lunch though, as she had a friend with 
her. 

“JT will go up to the drawing-room then, 
Joseph, and wait alittle. Perhaps Miss Sybil 
can tell me what I want to know, when she 
comes in.” 

“Very well sir. I'll tell Sir James you are 
here when he is disengaged.” 

Kenneth went slowly upstairs and opened the 
drawing-room door. 

It was a large room with two doors—one 
leading into the back part of the room where the 
piano stood. 

As Kenneth went in, a girl seated on the 
music stool idly turning over some music on t 
desk in front of her, struck a soft chord -or t 
then sprank up at the sound of the opening door, 
and stood there, her whole face lighting up with 
joy as she recognised the intruder. 

It was Molly Capel herself. ; 

For a second he was so utterly taken by sur- 
prise that he hesitated. : : 

The girl put out both hands imploringly. 

“ Kenneth, forgive—” she began, but got no 
farther, for she was in his arms and he was 
covering her face with kisses, making up for past 
arrears. 

At last she managed to draw herself away, 
though he still held her by both hands. 

“Oh, Kenneth! how ill you look; are you 
making yourself so very nuhappy about all this ’ 
My poor boy! you are so thin and pale!” she 
cried, with theinstictively tender motherliness that 
come to most women at the right of a mans 
sufferings, whatever may be their comparative 





es. 
eT You know then, Molly ; you have read afl 
that ill-natured gossip ; and you do not believe it. 
You—-—” 

“T! believe that you could go and kill anyone ! 
no, indeed. Come and sit dowa comfortably on 
the sofa, Kenneth, and let us talk it all out. 
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Instinctively, Molly felt that it was for her to 
take the lead now, to give him unmistakable 
proofs of love and confidence, and when they 
were seated side by side, she put up her hand 
and tenderly smoothed his forehead. 

“T can’t have those lines there, Kenneth ; you 
look years older than you did at Ma:denhead.” 

“Do I, Molly? I have had some cause, you 
know. Life has not been very eazy of late, dear.” 
He had 'aken her hand in his, but he made no 
attempt to put his arm round her waist, and draw 
her closer. ‘“ And now that we have met, though 
I came to see if my uncle knew where you were, 
I felt that it would have been wise, brave of me to 
have kept away.” 

“But you had the cowslip ball I sent you, 
Kenneth ? You said you would come back to me 
when you got it.” ‘ 

“Yes, I have it, and shall keep it till it isa 
little heap of dust, possibly ; but for all that I be- 
lieve I ought only to bave written and thanked 
you with all my heart, and made up my mind 
never to have seen you again.” 

“Don’t you love me any more, Kenneth—is 
that what you mean?” whispered Molly. 

“ Love you ! yes, Molly. I love you as much— 
more than ever—but it is just because of that I 
ought to leave you. You say you know—you 
have heard all these ugly reports of a horrible 
crime, No, my dearest, let me speak—” for Molly 
had put her hand to his mouth to stop him—“ it 
ig not true, I know ; still, if it were, it would be 
undoubtedly an awful crime. She—that poor de- 
graded woman was my mother, Molly. In a sense 
she ruined my father’s life. You know that too, 
don’t you t—-and the people that doubt me think 
I killed her, strangled her first, and threw her into 
the river afterwards, If they speak to me, ask 
me, I can deny it, thatis all ; butif they only 
avoid me—keep out of my way, I am powerless— 
I can do nothing. Who knows how long it may 
go on—what will be the end of it. Only yesterday 
I had nearly made up my mind to give it ap—to 
leave the army. Could I expose you to the same 
sort of thing? Molly, I could not bear to see 
people ignore you—refuse to see you. It would 
drive me mad to know that it was through me, 
because you were my wife,” 


He rose and began to pace the room with quick, ' 


impatient steps ; then he stopped in fiont of 
Molly. She had turned very white and still, but 
met his eyes calmly. 

“There is another thing, too. That evening 
when you were so bard on me, Melly, I was 
puzzled and angry. I did not understand. I 
knew you had some money, asI told you. I should 
scarcely otherwise have been justified in asking 
you to be my wife ; but I had no idea how rich 
you really are.” 

“What difference does that make ?” 

“Only that to my other cheerful reputation, I 
shall add that of fortune-hunter, What will all 
your family say ? Will they not be perfectly 
right in objecting ?” He paused a moment, then 
went on.as though moved by a sudden impulse. 
“Listen, Molly, if I did what I believe to be right, 
I should say good-bye now at once and go. Later 
on you wou'd thank me for it, perhaps, and if 
you bid me say the word, I will. You shall decide 
for me. It is cowardly, I know. I have grown 
morbid the last few weeks. I feel as though 1 
dare not trust to my own judgment, I leave it 
in your hands.” 

He turned abruptly and went to the window, 
standing there with his back to the girl. 

Molly rose, her colour had come back now, her 
eyes were glowing. 

Softly she went to her lover, and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“Kenneth,” she said, very low—that was all. 
He turned half towards her. 

“Tsit good-bye ?” he asked, in a choked voice,— 

“No, oh, no! I love you so. How could I 
say it, Kenneth. How could it matter which of 
us has the money? Dear, whatever happens let 
us bear it together. Let me comfort you—try 
and make you happy again.” 

Her voice broke. With a passionate ejaculation 
he clasped her close, and then for some minutes 
they stuod, speech absolutely impossible to eit!.er. 
Molly’s face hidden on her lover’s breast, his head 
bent over hers, 





Footsteps on the stairs sounded at last. Molly 
sprang towards a mirror and began hastily to 
arrange her roughened hair, while Kenneth 
turned to the open window to recover himself. 

A voice outside could be heard saying,— 

“ Miss Capel is in here, you say, and Captain 
Gregory. Never mind my name then, Joseph— 
I will announce myself.” 

And the door opened to admit Admiral Orme ; 
his kindly face exhibiting an expression of great 
anxiety. 

He paused on the threshold ; then as Kenneth 
went forward to greet him he held out both 
hands to him,— 

“ My boy—your unele told me—is it all right ? 
Has she ?” 

Molly turned round with flaming cheeks—-and 
the Admiral bowed low. 

Captain Gregory went to her, took her hand 
and leading her to the eld man, put it into the 
one held out, 

Admiral Orme grasped it tigh#, and looked full 
into the girl’s face. 

“She has promised to be my wife, sir, Heaven 
bless her |” 

“ My dear, Iam glad to hear it ; you have a 
bonnie face—you do not look like one to desert a 
man in trouble. Its a ehame to bring trouble to 
you both so svon ; but—Kenneth, forgive me. I 
have heard something this morning, and the 
sooner you hear it the better. I came on here 
straight on the chance of finding ycu—when I 
got your note this morning, telling me this young 
lady had relented. I felt sure there was no 
chance of finding you at home, se—bah! why 
am I beating about the bush in this way ? 
olf fool that lam. I met your @olonel just now, 
my b:y, and it seems these foolish reports about 
you and that poor dead woman have somewhat 
disturbed his weak mind. He says he must look 
into the matter, and if you can’t prove quite 
satisfactorily that you were nowhere near the 
place where she was found that night—much as 
he will regret it, he fears he shall have to ask 
you to leave the service. Oh, Kenneth, my boy 
—if you had only been a sailor—for Heaven’s 
sake don’t look like that }” 

For poor Kenneth—what with the sleepless 
night, the worry of the past weeks, and inability 
to eat any breakfast that morning—at this tresh 
blow turned deadly pale and sick; and, not 
at all knowing what he was doing, clutched 
wildly at the back of a chair then fell back on the 
couch, by which, fortunately, he was standing, in 
a dead faint, 

The poor Admiral at this very unexpected 
result of his carefully-broken news, looked 
utterly and hopelessly terrified; but Molly 
understood at once. She had been accustomed 
to see her mother faint and look after her for 

ears. 

“He has fainted—my poor Kenneth—I felt 
sure he was not well. Help me, Admiral Orme, 
please—let us get him as flat as p-ssible. That’s 
right—there now,” as she tenderly lowered her 
lover’s head on to a cushion. “ He is coming 
round now—he will be all right in a few minutes. 
I think there is some water in that little glass 
jug ; will you give it to me, please $” 

Adwiral Orme looked on with great apprecia- 
tion, as the girl put her wet handkerchief to 
Kenneth’s hands and forehead, and quite beamed 
with delight when at last the patient opened his 
eyes and spoke. 

“ What is it—-wheream I? Is——.” 

Then looking up he saw Molly’s face bending 
over him. He tried to rise, but fell back again, 
putting out his hand feebly as though to keep 
her off. Memory had come back. 

“No, no; you must go away and leave me; 
surely you understand, Do you think for one 
moment I would keep you to your word now. 
Admiral, come here, tell her to go. You will 
agree with me, I know; don’t you both under- 
stand. I cannot prove where I was that night. 
I went to your rooms, but no one saw me or heard 
me. By chance the house was empty that night. 
I can say nothing except that it is not true. 
My word is all I have to trust to ; and——” 

He covered his face with his hands. 


(Continued on page 308.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Justina Seaton had not been established 
twenty-four hours at Croome Hall before the 
rumour of her beauty and delicate charm had 
spread through the little country place with the 
rapidity of a fire or an infectious illness, 

Of course, as is common to all villages or small 
communities, news was a scarce commodity, aad 
every tiny item of interesting matter or any- 
thing out of the ordinary run of things was 
eage:ly grasped and made the very most, more 
especially if the particular anything had its 
origin or connection with the inhubitants of 
Croome Hall. 

Molly’s long absence had, a3 has been shown, 
paved the way for much surmising and curiosity, 
and her return accompanied by the invalid, who 
had been the cause of her long stay up in 
London, was the keynote for a whole chorus of 
chatter and comment, 

When it was known what sort and manner of 
individual the invalid was, Croomehurst was even 
more excited and interested, in many cases 
excited and anxious, for the advent of a young 
and most lovely woman actually staying under 
the same roof as Sir Basil Fothergili awakened 
apprehensive thoughts and suggestions in the 
minds of those, and they were by no means a 
few, who secre'ly and hopefully had allowed 
ambitious dreams for the future to dawn in their 
minds. Not that there was one single girl or 
woman in the whole neighbourhood, who could 
conscientiously allow, even in her most hopeful 
moments, that Sir Basil had given her the very 
faintest encouragement to imagine a future life 
mated with him ; but after all he was a bachelor, 
he had been so assuredly heart-whvle, he seemed 
to be so devoted to his beautiful old home, and 
to find keen pleasure in the simple life that 
surrounded him when in it, that it was only in 
the ordinary run of things that each and every 
marriageable woman’s heart in Croomehurst 
should cherish a thought that the litile flutter of 
hope called into life by the existence of Basil 
Fothergill in their midst might develop into a 
possibility, and from that into a certainty. 

Hence it can be well imagined that the advent 
of one so singularly blessed by nature with 
beauty as Justina Seaton, brought with it a 
corresponding amount of consternation, fear and 
disappointment. Nothing definite was known 
about the guest in these the first hours of her 
arrival, her name had not even transpired ; it was 
natural enough therefore that one and all, being 
acquainted with the fact of Justina’s extremely 
youthful appearance, should class her imme- 
diately as a maiden and not as a married woman. 

It was through Beatrice Somerset’s lively and 
restless tongue that the fame of the girl’s 
loveliness was made known so quickly, and so 
surely, 

Miss Somerset, who was the beloved and only 

child of a retired naval captain, and who, by 
reason of her bright, merry disposition, and 
pretty laughing face, was a general favourite 
wherever she might go, had lost no time in 
circulating her description of Miss Fothergill’s 
invalid guest. 
* “The loveliest face I have ever seen!” she 
cried, the evening after the rencontre with Sir 
Basil at the railway station. It was one of 
CroomeLurst’s social evenings, and a splendid 
opportunity for Miss Somerset to spread about 
her news, 

At least twice or three times in the month the 
house of her father, Captain Roche Somerset, was 
flung open for the amusement and delectation of 
Beatrice’s many friends. 

Following in Molly Fothergill’s footsteps, 
Beatrice desired and endeavoured to make life as 
bright for the rest of the girls scattered about 
the place as it was for herself, and though, of 
course, there was not the same amount of 
prestige accompanying Miss Somerset’s social 
endeavours as of those up at the big house, she 
yet managed to secure a very fair amount of 
success, 
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clearer and moredefinite: fornr theo hopes aud | 
thoughts and suggestions thatchad always existed’ | 
vaguely in her mind: where Basil: Fothergill: had | 
been concerred, thoughymething: hade taken: fir | 
root or grown into-a fixed determination: until | 
the evening: before, wher sho hadeseen Basil's | 
face with anutterip newdodkupon it bent down: 
wards to a woman as young-\and ‘faromorelorely 
thamvhercelf: 

It had, infact; beenthe certainty of Sit Basil's! 
absolute indifference and heart-wholeness’ that! 
had .allowed - Leatn's /inténtiéns ‘towards chine ito 
have remained soolong undefineds! Shevhad felt 
unconsciously that there was no need of alarnt-or: 
haste. 

Miss Greatorex had a sort of conteniptuous! 
tolerance’ for the ‘rest of thel young. people!scat- | 
tered about her mother’s: hémey not! excluding | 
Beatrice, Scrhersetys altiiougky there~ was) 2. far 
nearer appreaely,; tor arfiiiém dshtip: Lean 
and Beatrice than with any of the others | 

Molly ’ Fothergill»'adtnfred« Lady’ Gertrudé’s 
handsome daughter immensely,.emd, asrhastbest: | 
shown. in her thoughts,sheditd-halfraketehed-out | 
the possibility of a marriage belween ‘Basil! anal:{ 
this-girl. | 

In her inmost heart, however, Molly confessed:| 
sometimes. to herself. she'did not find: any very:| 
gneat sympatheticiattraction iim /Leam, and thetgh 
she’ admired: her eo: sin¢erely she was nobhalfas; 
fond of Miss Grettorex as she'was of sunny Bea-» 
trice or several of the manyrother girls sheicniled, 
her friends, 

As for Leam, she was iriclined: to! be 'm little 
harsh in’ her judgment.of: Molly: Shie deters 
mined. that, as Basil‘ sister‘and> nistressiof! the 
big. house; Molly,'shewld shave comported : herself 
with more diguity;) ntore atastority eyen'y that @ 
line ought to have -beem more clearly dinivn: be-" 
tween Miss. Fotherngill and : the othér young: 
wornen of Croomehurst, herself alone excepted; 
and the honour!and glery of Croome Habbuphelid 
in a prouder and more tregal fashion. | 

To see- Molly scampepringia bout thd place Mike a 
wild! creature on henipet poriy,or gbing fordowg | 
walking exeursion#: with:ohdlfed-dozen! of : tlie- 
neighbouring girls, was'something it hat oughb not 
to have been, in Leana’srestinaation. 

It, was: all very. well. for: Beatrioe..Somerset; 
who, for all her prettiness; was;-socially: apealsing, 
a nobody ; but: for Miss .Fothergill, of. Croome 
Hall; it was distinctly..not avell 

The sort of: supercilious-tolerauce whieh Leam, 
extended to the inhabitants of Croomehuret ; 
generally was not by any means assumed: | Site « 
was honest in regarding.theny as so. many.middle- 


It so happened that this particular night 
should have been one of! those chosen for her 
entertainment, and in consequence the discussion 
on Justina’s presence and personal appearance 
came as perhaps the most exciting and interest- 
ing part of the event. 

“« She is lovely ! so delicate and fair; with great 
big-eyes as blue+oh ! as blue as the Mediter- 
ranean,” Beatriee deelared, “or the sapphire in 
father’s big ring. I assure'you I never sawi any 
one or anything so pretty ; she is like a picture or 
a dream, not like a human being at-all!” 

“Bee is getting quite’ poetical,’ Leam 
Greatorex said to a man-standing. beside her ; 
there was the tiniest soupcon of a ‘sneer disfigur- 
ing her well-shaped mouth, 

Sher was leaning, back im her- chair, looking 
exceedingly: handsome in’ her ‘dinner-gewn: of 
black velvet and jet, with a diamond starishining 
from the centre of her dark. hair brought.down 
iow on her brow, 

Although, her age. was -scarcely: a few months 
in. excess of Beatrice. Somerset’s, no! one» could 
lave imagihed Miss Greatorex to have been so 
youthful. 

There was nothing. girlish about. her; alk was 
stately and dignified, the bearing.of a womat not 
of a girl. 

Leam was much adwired in Croomehurst,: but 
she avas not quite popular. No one could- have 
explained exactly why this was ; but. the: faet 
remained without full comprehension of its 
crigin. 

Leam’s mother, Lady Gertrude Greaterex, was 
too much of arecluse.and.an invalid. to wim for 
herself any devided position in the hearts of. her 
n@ighbours. 

Socially speaking, of course, Lady Gertrude 
and Miss Greatorex took precedence of everyone, 
not even excepting. Sir Basil. Fothergill; and 
perhaps, if the truth could) have beer spoken, 
Croomehurst was just.a little preud of counting 

» distinguished alady amoug'its inhabitants. 

It-was this fact of ‘her: aristoeratic: birth and 
standing. that had led most. people to imagine 
that Sir Basil’s future wife, if chosen. from this! 

iaall corner of the universe, must-inavitably be 
Lady Gertrude Greatorex’s handsome daughter, | 
aud in -her own heart there can, be no doubt 
Leam had had the same thought, not inscribed 
clearly or forcibly, but written there none the 





Indeed, in thinking of her future of late, and 
Leam was-one who always endeavoured. to- look 
far ahead, she had. seen no other fate; matrimoni- 
ily speaking, for herself except as Baeil' Fother- 
gill’s wife and mistress ‘of his ‘house, 

It was not that she had not. met. or did not 
know many other men, for, as she had been! duly 
presented in ‘the spring just goné, and-asduly 
had passed through the ordeal of a short Lonflon 
season under the august wing of her matepnal| Indeed, with the exception of: the big; houze, 
grandmother, the Duchess of Loarshite,-Leam | the Somersets, and ondewr twice a. year-at. ‘the-4 
had in consequence been brought in-covtact with-} Vicarage, neither Lady Gertrude. nor Miss 
all sorts and conditions of men, marriageableand | Greatorex visited any.of the houses. 
otherwise. As for regarding the mumerous young women 

She had not made a great suceess in her first | in the light of :prebable. or dangerous rivals 
appearance.» The fact, that she’ was absdlutely | where Basil Fothergill was concemed, the -mere 
usendowed, and that. her family were proverbial} suggestion would have been, :to; Leam,, absolutely 
for their poverty, had, uo doubt; hadaigreit deal} ridiculous, 
to do with this, for iv is not an age in which | Sir Basil had evidently.no eyes: or. appreciation: | 
marriages are made for love without. some other | for the many really pretty faces that sam'ounded 
more substantial capital ; and then, again, Leam | his residence, except, perhaps, for. bright). happy: 
had always detested her grandmother, and the looking Beé Somerset ; but Leam had. never had 
short time she had been obliged to spend» with | any misgivings where Bee was concerned, for:she | 
the Duchess-had been a veritable trinl to the:| happened to’know,that there was.a_bayrier exist- | 
girl's proud. intolerant spirit, awakehing iw her | ing which wotld never psrmit Captdia-Somerset’s 
all her most uncongenial feelings, and making | darling to betome Basil Fothorgill's wife, even 
her cold, hard manner more hard and uncom- 
promising than ever. 

Leam had returned to Croomehurst, and her 


cireumstances to make. hér-lifeamong them, that 
was by no means a reason; in her. eyes; why. she- 
or her mother should allew themselves.to besin- | 
timate with their neighbours. 





heart, 

The man standing by Miss Gieatorex’s ‘chair 
mother, fully conscious of being regarded as a|on this particular’ evening was: this + barrier 
social failure by her grandmotirer and by the'| personified. Leatn, knéw'that, for all her sauci- 
world at large;and ‘the realisation of this had | ness and innoeént coguetry, Bee loved this-quict, 
erabittered ber not a little: The result of her | grave, almost middle-aged doctor of Croomehurst, 
visit to London was to awaken within Leam | with all the wealth and fervour ‘of her budding 
Greatorex a spirit of deflant ambitién—a sort of | woman’s heart. 
scornful determination’ to redeem her character |“ Bee is getting quite poetical,” Miss.Greatorex 
in her grandmother's eyes and find for herself a | said, just turning her head towards hér com.» 
position that-would place her ‘fot ever beyond | panion, as Miss Somerset gave forth that eloquent 
the attack of criticism or commiseration. | tribute of admiration for the Croome Hall guest. 

This determination it was that had ealled-into | “I had no idea she ctuld talk’so' well before |” 





hat he desired such.“a marriage with ally his |; 


“ She hasta goad-snbjéect for het eloquence,” 
Jasper Wyitie'made'answer,a touch of something 
like-enthusiasm im lfis-voiee, 

Lean? caught-herself frowning. 

“ Then you have niet this very berutifabyouns 
pereon ‘already; Dri. Wylie?” she said® ques- 
ticning yy 

“T went to Croonie by apipdintnient: late this 
afternoon, Mis} Fo:bergill was anxious T’ shoul 
seeher friend and ‘discover whether, the’ jouincy 
haf ‘fatigued’ Wer, very’ much I confess,” Dr. 
Wyllie added, “Thouldhave hardly cared about 
giving Mra Seaton my perthission’ to: travel’ so 
soon’after Her long ilthess, but she is very ‘young, 
and though delicate, I should say her constitttion 
is‘poed; so perhaps’ no’ harm -will’ come of her 
fatigue.” 

There was a gleam. of light in- Miss Gteatorex’s 
dark ¢yes, and her, clieeks' had a suddén touch of 
calout. 

“Olit's> Bet’s’ prodigy is a married woman. 
Tht’ is verp® interesting; but T fear it’ will be’ a 
disappointment to yo’ Crobmeliusrst™ bachelors.” 

Dr: Wytle lawghia. ‘ 

“Oh! I'daresay we shall be able to survive it, 


| although, to takem leaf out of Miss, Somerset's 


book, I must say I havé rarely seen a, more lovely 
face than Mrs. Séaton’s. _ It-is not only ;that: she 
is dofinitely beautiful,. but. there is an. intense 
sweetness in the expression ; alosk of a pure and 
noble soul in’ those big-blue.eyes.” 

Leaw-laughed her own:particular. laugh, which 
was too well-bred, to express. .much..amusement. 
The. man’s enthusiasm annoyed :her, althougl: 
since she had heard, that Justinarwas a married 
woman she had-not the sanse annoyance. as that 
which had. come before Still’ .thisreiterated 
assurance : of - Mrs. .Seaton's loveliness; added to 
the faet that hervown eyes shasl. had proof. that 
the rumour was only. too well fourided,. was not 
pleasing.to Leam. .- It wassufliciently, aggravating 
tliat another woman had. appeared in, the place 
she hatl considered it her rightto fill‘as a close 
and confidential friend to Molly, Vothergill; and 
hewever much married this new woman might 
be, the constant scund of. praise tliat was meted 
out to her was almost an:offence to. Leam -Grea- 
torex’s. proud arrogant heart, 

“T must. make haste ‘to. see- this: wonderful 
young: person,” she-said-asi. she-rote to go. “Tt 
is not often one has the chance! to-meet» with: a 
really beautiful woman!” 
| Beatrice: Somerset, seeing hor. rise; flew across 
the rooms 

“ Nob going, so soon, Leam:!” she criedy “If 


class: people, and although she had: by force of have not had.two words with you... Must you-go ! 


It/ ie. very early, and! I. half expect) Molly and Sir 
Basil may look in fora moment. I. hadtia. few 
words sent down fromthe hall to sayithey: would 
both-eome after dinaer if ‘Mrs..Seaton: was: svell 
enough for Molly to leave, Oh don’t go. jus 


| yet; they, will ‘be so disappointed if they don't 


see-you ‘here, Leam | 


It was; net even! for Miks: Greatorex: to 


| resist’ Beatrice Somerset's pretity) mariner; and 


eam, was-about-to granta gracious consent to 
this :pleading) just as thedoor was \opened and 
Basil, FPothergill’s tall, commanding. figure 


entered the room. A: touch !of colout came into 


Leam’s cheeks! andi lingered theres at sight of 
him. Sho resumed>her seat and opened: her: fan, 
waving it to and fro slowly. 

Dr: Wyllie had gone from ‘her’ side; but ‘Sir 
Basil had no-sooner spoke w few worda‘of -greet- 
ing to his ruddy-faced’ host’ and pretty ‘little 
hostess than he made his way) ‘towards’ Miss 

_ Greatorex, 

He always had an indistinct sense of.‘plensure’ 
in. being with! Leata ; the girl’s*dipnit y inmpressed 
him, and he had a honest adtmiratisn for her 
handsome prégence.. To-vight, Lead iw her well- 

made black gown, with that diamond ster flash- 
inge amd. glemning on! her brow had»'a sort of 
' queenliness-about her whieh’ inspired adasiratiow 
and respect. 

,. “Thave a meesage for you, Miss ‘Cireatorex,” 
Sir Basil said, os'he drew ‘up’a chair ant ‘pat his 
; big’frame into’it! “Molly sends you her love; 


and, if yow have nothing ‘hetter’ to do, will you ~ 


comeand‘partdke of’ luticheon with us to- 





morrow. I believe M olly has no ent of tha 
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ie wishes to exhibit for your approbation and 
criticism.” 

[ shall be charmed to lunch,” Leam said, | 
rmiling faintly, and looking exeeedingly attrac: | 
tive as she did so, In fact in this moment with | 
tlat shadow of warm colour on her cheeks, she 
had a touch of real beauty..about her, “ Molly 
is not with you this evening, Sir Basil,” 

“No, she did not like to leave Justina—Mre,, 
Seaton, I mean, Our guest is still, Lam sorry to 
say, very much. of an invalid.” 

“The air of Croomehurst, will do her good, I 
hopes * It is certainty, very. health-giving, 
Mother declares she ig another.creature since she 
has lived here,” 

Leam, moving her fan,to. and fro stilhyin, 
that sam@pslow, languorows,. n; her veice,,| 


was "fe cana iy courteous: cold, 
IY io enbttal ei,” Sic. Bagi 
oil iL hope,from moe a pi do lade 
Seaton, 


” 


much as, it. 
Garten I fear, howaver,, if wal a 
time before she will; be able ‘tow 
we vell, much more robyst.and strong 
" Miss Greatorex. cl 
«Ts your friend, ‘to the Maenok- 


Seatons.?’’ she askedj “ZT; am, intimate with a 
good. many of that family, so perhaps 

Sir Basil took up the.subject caller | hurriedly, 
she. thought; 
“Obd-ma,- Justina has, no; connection, with 
that branchof Seatons. Sheareuld,tell you, her- 
self, she no, very. high, sogial; Miss. 
(reatonex 3; Baty if, this-be the case, she. can, most |! 

sssureddyy: ‘dai to be a lady in. the. truest. sense gj 
of the word both in birth. and. breeding, - Ij 
have known her. when.ahe, was..a: little fairy. 
ft a child. Her father’; Sir Seth aiden 
exp lanaticn, * ‘was my. tufer- andi 
mot beloved friends” { think, 
North was as nearly perfect as It noni 








i human being to be.” 

His enthusiasm of this dead man was, for some | 
‘eason cr other, disagreeable for Leam, to hear, | 
she was, without having known it very clearly, | 
up to now possessed of an extremely jealous | 
nature, and Justina Seaton had already suc- 
ceeded; ‘even though they- had: not-yet met, in | 
rousing this sers of resentful: jeslousy in Miss 
CGreatorex’s feelings towards her to a really 
marvellous extent: 

“Tt must be vary pleasant for you. to_{have. so | 
valued’a friend‘ staying, with you: as.your- geast; | 
Sir Basil;” she remarked, in. answer: to his’ last. j 
speech, and then: she: laughed, “DP am: afraih 
Croomehurst is going to indulge.in some jealousy 
where ‘Mrs. Seaton is concerned. Molly: is. so 
popular, you know, Sir Basil, and-uwp to now; we 
lave one-and all imagined her te. belong: to | 
us ia a sorb of way. Now that. Mrs, Seaton has , 
come pe 

“ Tt wilh make no difference in. the world 
none, I only: hope: you will all-he as kind)-to 
Justina, and give her as bountifully: of: your- 
itiendship, as you give to my: little sister,” 

Leam rose from her ehair. 

“T must go now,” she said. 

She had almost an impatient sort of dislike to 
Basil Fothergill this evening, She wag begin- 
ning to be bored with so much conversation 
about this girk whom she felt instinctively; yet 
surely, she should dislike most heartily: 

“ T shall see-you to-morrow," she-added, with | 
a faint smile; as he rese too, and-moved with her 
to the door. “ Molly will have to come and 
spend a long hour soon with my-mother, or there 
will be great disappointment. Please. tell her-so. 
Yes, Bee dear, I must go now. Don’t look’ so 

slog omy : one would think, you were never going 
to pe me agaigy 

Leam Greatorex submitted in a languid, grace- 
ful manner to, be kissed by her pretty young 
hostess, There was no doubt of the genuineness 
of Beatrice Somerset’s affection for her proud, 
undemonstratiye friend: Bee admired’: Leam 
iumnepsely. She, was attracted chiefly to Miss 
Greatorex because the latter possessed ‘just those 
very qualities which she herself-lacked. * Bee was 
hot clever, not very thoughtful, ‘not proud or 
‘ignified.  Leam she considered to:be “her supe- 
tior in every sense of the word; and it-was only 
natural that Bee Somerset should be a little vain | 








| of the partiality which Lady Gertrude and her 
| handsome daughter showed for her own pretty 
self. Apart, from all this, too, there was not 
| quite copsciously defined, perhaps, i in Bee’s mind 
a sort, of; pity-for,the girl whom she admired so 
mucha. sense .ofpregret that Leam’s life was 
not, and, never would be, the same as her own 
bright, happy one.. There was a great deal of 
grandeur and dignity in Lady Gercrude Greato- 
rex@ house, but there was no warmth or glad- 
DeSsp. Ast. were AR although Bee knew this was 
owingassinuich, ta, Leam’s uncongenial nature 1 
to her. "sy still, the other girl did net 
withhold } pity, on that account—rather did 


she giv@,it; the. Deep down in her, heart. 
| Beatie pani ote a.hope for Leam’s future 
should, mean happiness and || gw 


—aAy wr 


_hearts,to this, 





he had done tv Basil Fothergill ; and these bitter 
terrible memories eat like a canker into the 
sweetness of the sympathetic friendship that 
surrounded her, and that at another time would 
have been so welcome, so precious to her. 

Mally’s love for her, given spontaneously byb 
most, sincerely, was something Justina had. neyer 
experienced since the days of her happy child- 
hood.under her father’s roof. 

She told herself passionately, when she, was 
alone, that she should never, never. be. able.to 
repay even in, the, faintest degree the goodness 
and the tenderness that, Basil's. sister lavighed 
upon her, 

In her tura pustina opened. her very heart; of 

ht, merry, spa aeaiare she 
gave.to Mellgall the stared ‘the. pemiene 


brigtytinegsyagidy mcogstant: pleasure in life ; and. ition, of hep warm clingi e. She 
this. Wasscentred) Basil. Fothergijl. | not d degeribe the, ty and, extent i 
B caigl nothing definite, even to ax’ Jom ‘or Spee 
hercalhe ent this thought and; hope, but, she, because of this, ego she desiree to 
nit allthe same. She never lost an Wes ly satisfaction: ae Sona that. she 
op 'y,0f putting Leam’s charms before Sir | allowed) herself to, be, bro wan, to, Crogme. 
i-ngh heagily, or with a purpose im, her | She de ined, oy e. would: hot rn 


wore but, geatly, prettily, lightly, 2s, befitted 

came, from, her, To-night, after Basil 
re m, putting. Mies, Greatorex, info the 
1 siti che. in which Lady, Gertrude 
was wont, bes Gaiy: drives, Beatrice was 

forsher frien:|; 

seems to.mesto have a,gort 
ofp: voi ea,” she said: to oe 


when: § 
* Tie § look-splendid_to- “nie 
is; really, something regal about : 
1) hp. costaiply very handsome,” Sir Basil; 


| anes 2 asawermly, but there was no flush 
ay | bro, hi 


ors little awkwardness or shyness 
} him.as he spoke Leam’s name, such as 
eame, over Jasper Wyllie’s rugged face when 
iBeatrice Somerset smiled up at him or flashed 
some pretty pertness at his gravity, as she 
danced hither and thither. 

Bee noticed this fact, of course, in Sir Basil’s 
maoner, but it did uot carry much’ weight 
against that little scheme she was cherishing in 
her heart. Every man was not so foolish as 
Jasper: Wyllie, she would’ have. declared saucily, 
had she been asked ta speak outright on. this 
subject, Then Bee. would most certqinly: have 
blushed a rosy red, for, despite this sauciness 
and deprecation. ofthim, Jasper Wyllie and his 
* foolishness.’ were exceedingly dear to, her, 






CHAPTER X 


A rortTNigHt made a great difference in 
Justina’s condition. She seemed to. grow 
stron —_ and better every hour, indeed, after her 
arrival at €roome Hall. The. great kindness 
lavished on her, the wealth; of sympathy: and: 
loving comprehension she received at every turn, 
was in itself a medicine of marvellously) healing 
power to the. young. mind and: heart: that had 
been so racked and ‘burdened with paim and 
anguish ; and yet there was something, inex- 
pressibly sad .to Justina, as she realised the 
warmth and beauty of the loving. friendship 
given to her so generously ; it called up in allits 
misery, all ite bareness and ugliness, the picture 
of the marred life, the picture of the; terrible, the 
great mistake she had made ; it emphasised. her 
desolate lot, it: was like.a gleam of bright winter’s 
sunshine, in 1 place where all outside mere about 
was bleak and cold and lonely. 

Her long “illness. had been an. cnusubining: 
misfortune to Justina. Her work» had been 
stopped abruptly, her position jeopardised, and 
this aftermath of: weakness and physical :prostra- 
tion, was something almost umore than the girl 
could bear. 

She had allowed: herself: to be carried away 
from London by her kind friends, but her big, 
noble heart had grieved deeply over her iadebted- 
ness to these. two people, She had no words 
great enough in which to speak» her gratitude to 
them; yet she could not forget, evew for a single. 
instant, the black cloud of shame and: dishonour 
which her. husband’s cowardly. crime had hung 
over her head; she-could not forget, the wrong 


' 









there very longesonly. just a Kt le w, 
while the stre »Was.creeping slowly, 
her weary lim yee-courage and hope and; 
infusing. itself anto her.heart and, mind, ; 

J ustine, hadynow one, Nie il eat el oi pr 


big aim, in, her-humbl 

hook gr. cragk, ee y must. oy Hye re * 
Sir Bagi, ‘Tiyg.evil thing. Aad.dond, uld 
never, be.quite,undone, butstill.the burden syould 
be less, the, anguished, shame, disninlaed, if she 
could give back.te hen friend. and) benefaptos the 
money of which he, had been, eo disgracefully 
robbed. 

So having this degire living so eagorly in, her 
heart, Justina, let eraelf, wait a little longer 
before starting out again. on her rough, herd 
path. 

She wanted to be quite strong, to. have no 
faltering, no falling by the way-side. When 
once she took up her burden she determined she 
must go on steadily to the end, workiag, if need 
be, night and day, so long asshe scraped together 
this money, which, in her honourable mind, 
belonged not to-her but only to, the,,man, whem 
her husband had robhed, 

The first. few: days..of hex. stay. at, Cnoomea 
were, very) pleasant and peaceful: ones. Justina 
lived nearly all, the,time up. in, the. charming 
room that had been allotted her. She wag, not 
strong enough to godowin the broad old-fashignet 
staincase to the other rooms, Molly. was, wish 
her nearly) all the, time, although, she, was fill, of 
business, and once. vow.and agaw, Migs. Fothergill 
brought up one or another,g£, her friends to, in- 
troduce to Mrs. Seaton. and.to make an, hour pass 
amusingly. 

Justina had, of course, been charmed, wih, 
Beatrice Somerset, Tiere, was something. infec- 
tious about the girl’s happiness. She wesso full 
of brightness and .sunshine, as, it were, that.she 





cast a sort. of gladyess over all with, whom, she, 


came.in contact, aud. Bee equally.on her side was 
enchanted: with the pale, lovely. girhinyalid who 
looked too absurdly young to, be.already,mayned 
and settled in life. 


Leam. Greatoies, had not been, ong, of,, those, 


who paid a visit to the.sick-ropm, 

It was quite.a fortnight after. Juatiyg’s arrival 
at. Croome Hall. that she, met. Lady, Gertrude 
Greatorex’s daughter. 

It was a cold, dull gee just immediately 
before Chriatmas.when Leam(s, eyes, firat, rested 
on the girl, aboub whom Creomehunst jwas,never 
tired of raving and who, had lived:.more fre- 
quently in. Leam’s own, thoughts, than, she cared 
to realise or remember, 

Justina waa sitting in a cosy, corner, of, the 
quaint old. drawing-room, She had .on, an, old 
gown of a curious dull red. It was made, ina 
loose sort of fashion, the work, indeed, .of her 
own hands framed in that, manner, -to,be. useful 
and comfortable for her, writing. Her,softy wavy, 
brown bair was massed in, one ,big coi] at the 
back of her head. Her thin, delicate hands were 
busy with some kind of ueedewopl 

As Leam was ushered: in, Justina tunned, ber 
flower-like face upwards, and the full gloxy, of 
her sweetest blue eyes. was suddenly revealed to 
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a) 


“ MOLLY—MISS FOTHERGILL IS UPSTAIRS !” 


Leam. Involuntarily, even while she had a feel- 
ing ef dull resentment and vexation, as it were, 
Miss Greatorex acknowledged to herself the 
power, the subtle charm, of this most lovely, 
frail-looking creature, She was, herself, looking 
her very best. 

Leam always required handsome dressing, and 
in her winter garb of velvet and fur, with a ‘large 
picture hat framing her dark and attractive face, 
she was distinctly a distinguished if not a 
beautiful young woman. 

Justina rose a little nervously. 

“ Molly—Miss Fothergill is upstairs,” she said, 
in her voice that was still low and rather tired in 
its sound from the effects of her great weakness. 
“ She will be here directly.” 

Leam acknowledged Justina’s words and her 
presence in her havghtiest manner, She did not 
sit down, but walked slowly about the room, 
glancing at the multitude of photographs scat- 
tered in every corner. 

Justina resumed her seat. She was conscious 
of an uncomfortable sensation, which was ex- 
actly what Leam intended to happen. 

Miss Greatorex’s manner was neither genial 
nor pleasant. It was an intense relief to Justina 
when the door opened again and Molly’s trim 
figure bustled in. 

“T hope you two have made friends,” she 
cried, as she kiseed Leam and led her up to the 
fire. “I don’t think you can either of you want 
a special introduction, Leam, you know Mrs. 
Seaton well by name, and Justina has heard me 
speak a hundred times of you and your mother, 
You must please promise to like one another 
very much.” 

Justina gave a faint smile at this, but Miss 
Greatorex voucheafed no sort of recognition. 
She sat talking to Molly and sending that strange 
sense of discomfort coves Justina at every 
turn. 

Tea was brought in, and Molly worked very 
hard to make the small party more satisfactory, 
as it were. 

Justina was only too glad to respond to the 
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unspoken invitation ; but Miss Greatorex sat on, 
cold and absolutely unsympathetic. 

By-and-bye, however, Sir Basil came in, and 
then there was a little difference. 

Leam sat talking quite pleasantly to her host 
while Molly and Justina went through the usual 
amount of dog worship and dispensed cake and 
tea galore to the animals on the hearthrug. 

When Leam rose to go, Sir Basil, of course, 
rose too, 

“I will walk back with you, if you will allow 
me,” he said to her, and Leam was graciously 
inclined to consent. 

Molly went out with them to the hall and saw 
them start. She came back quickly and knelt at 
Justina’s feet, staring into the fire. 

“Leam is a very handsome girl,” she said 
meditatively. 

Justina answered readily and truthfully, 

“ She is—very.” 

“So distinguished-looking — a regal sort of 
creature,” pursued Molly, still staring into the 
fire ; “‘ but as cold as an icicle!” 

“She seems rather reserved,” Justina said 
gently. 

Molly stooped suddenly and kissed one of 
Justina’s small hands. 

“ What a dear sweet thing you are!” she ex- 
claimed, with no spoken reason for making such 
a declaration at this particular moment. Then 
she sat down on her heels and began pulling the 
ears of the nearest dog. 

“T don’t think anyone could be very happy 
living always with such a cold nature as that of 
Leam’s, do you, little Just ?” 

Justina coloured faintly, and her heart fluttered 
slightly, why she could not have told. 

“It is so difficult to judge of a person by their 
appearance or manner, Molly.” 

“Oh! of course I know that,” Molly agreed. 
She was silent again for awhile, during which 
time the dog whose ears were being pulled rolled 
himself over and licked her hand. 

“All the same, Justina dear, I don’t think I 
could give my congratulations honestly to my 
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SalD JUSTINA, RISING A LITTLE NERVOUSLY, 


-dear love of a brother if he were to do what I 


have sometimes imagined he may do—make 
Leam Greatorex his wife. She is handsome and 
distinguished and aristocratic and all that ; but 
when Bay marries he must marry for his happi- 
ness, not for grandeur or high social connections, 
and I deubt very very much if he could ever be 
happy with such a woman as Leam.” 

Justina sat very still ; she made no anewer, 
there was none to make. Such a subject was 
not for her to discuss ; nor was it comprehensible 


why all at once she should have a curious numb 


contraction at her heart ; the sort of foreshadow- 
ing of a new pain, something she had never feit 
before, despite all the mental sufferings through 
which she had passed. She felt a sense of annoy- 
ance with herself, not only for this feeling, but 
for the sort of objection that came over her as 
she conjured up a thought of Basil Fothergill’s 
marriage. . 

It was the most natural thing in the world, 
and except that, she must regret deeply and 
sincerely that unhappiness of any description 
should come into this man’s life—this good, kind, 
faithful friend. 

What could it matter to her, Justina Seaton, 
what woman he elected to choose for his wife? 
She asked herself this question almost harshly 
when she found herself alone a little later, but 
somehow Justina did not find it easy to provide 
an answer to it. 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE loftiest point so far as yet known to have 
been attained by a mountain climber is 23,700 
feet, which was accomplished a few years ago by 
a Mr. Graham in the Himalayas. He states that 
in spite of the great altitude he did not find any 
difficulty in breathing, nor did he experience 
nausea, bleeding at the nose, or tompeeey loss. 
of sight or hearing. The motion of his heart 
was, however, perceptibly affected, as ite beating 
became audible, and its rate was decidedly 
increased, 
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“BEE DR, BARTON!” REPEATED THE RARL, IN SURPRISE, 


A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


No one had refused Lady Chatterley’s invita- 
tion, Such a thing as a house-party at Chatter- 
ley Castle was so novel and unheard of in late 
years that everyone who had the chance made a 
point of joiving it. 

Rumour whispered the Earl was coming out of 
his shell, and meant to break through his recluse- 
like habits, 

The entertainment was to be on a princely 
scale, and nothing spared that could add to the 
comfort or amusement of his guests. The chief 
of these were the Duke and Duchess of East- 
minster, who brought two fair daughters to enjoy 
the Chatterley hospitality. 

There had been a tiwe in her girlhood’s days 
when the stately duchess had expected to be 
Lady Chatterley herself. It was an open secret 
that the late Earl had done his utmost to bring 
about a match between her and his eldest son. 
Miss Kendal had “done better” for herself in 
espousing the middle-aged Duke, fifteen years 
her senior ; but in her heart there still lingered 
an affectionate remembrance of her first love. 

She was a loyal wife and an affectionate 
mother ; but she had never cared for her husband 
a once long years before she had cared for the 
young Viscount. 

She was a stately, beautiful woman, some years 
over forty ; though such an old friend of the 
family her acquaintance with the present Coun- 
tess was very slight, and actually she had never 
seen the young heiress of Chatterley. 

“What a lovely child !” she said to Gertrude, 
a8 they passed the little girl in the long corridor 
through which the Countess was conducting her 
guest to her room. ‘“ How proud Lord Chatter- 
ley must be of her!” 

“She is a great disappointment to him,” con- 
fessed the mother, sadly, “Phil!” raising her 
Voice, “ come and speak to the Duchess,” 


ge 


Gertrude was astonished, when they reached 
the pretty sitting-room, to see the tears in her 
guest’s eyes. The Duchess dashed them away, 
and said simply,— 

“ Your little Phillis is very like her uncle.” 

Dinner was an elaborate and stately banquet ; 
it seemed to the hostess as though it would never 
end, and, to her dismay, the general subject of 
conversation seemed the tragedy which had taken 
place at Salton the previous September. 

“IT don’t often take an interest in mysteries,” 
the Duchess said to her host, “ but I hope that this 
one will be unearthed ; and something has been 
discovered which will assist the police materially, 
I hope.” ; 

“ Indeed,” said Lord Chatterley, “ I can’t think 
what—seeing it was suicide.” 

“Tt was murder !” said the Duchess, decidedly, 
“and the man has been at his tricks again. 
With his white bair and beard he disguised him- 
self as a minister, and nearly murdered an 
Englishman who was staying at an hotel in 
Paris. The evening papers are full of it.” 

Lord Chatterley drained his glass before he 
replied, 

“ The evening papers will publish any reports. 
I don’t suppose there is anything in it, 
Duchess.” 

“There is indeed. The white beard and wig 
were discovered on the floor close to the victim, 
who has been removed to the hospital.” 

“He’s sure to die,” said Lord Chatterley, 
gravely, “from such an attack as you describe. 
It seems a wonder he should have lingered so 
long.” 

The Duchess differed. 

“The French doctors are wonderfully clever— 
I shouldn’t wonder a bit if he recovered.” 

Dinner was over. The gentlemen still lingered 
over their wine, when the butler approached and 
said something in a low tone to his master. 

“See Dr. Bardon!” repeated the Earl, in sur- 
prise. “Certainly not, Jordan. I can’t leave my 





guests,” 











“ CERTAINLY NOT, JORDAN, I CAN'T LEAVE MY GUESTS,” 


“ He says it is urgent, my lord,” ventured the 
butler. 

“ Tell him to leave a message or write,” and 
Lord Chatterley forthwith forgot the episode. 

There was music later in the drawing-room. 
The beautiful old room looked a very galaxy of 
fair women. Everything was “ going splendidly.” 
From the Duke and Duchess downwards the 
guests seemed thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
There was not one inuharmonious element, and the 
Ear] decided his first attempt at emulating his 
father’s hospitality was a marked success. 

No thought of his three victims marred his 
triumph. His future was assured. In a very 
few hours (he knew his grapes might be trusted), 
the last drawback to his security would be removed. 
His brother’s low-born children would be dead ; 
while as for Cecil Monkton, he could not recover 
from that fatal wound. All would be well, and 
no power of earth.or heaven could rob him of 
his stolen wealth. It was Reginald’s hour of 
triumph and he gloried in it. 

The guests retired soon after eleven ; none of 
them happened to be smokers. 

Lord Chatterley and his wife found themselves 
for a moment alone. 

“T think everything has gone off well,” said 
Gertrude. “I hope you were satisfied, Regi- 
nald.” 


“More than satisfied, my darling!” he an- 
swered, “I have dreamed of this day for years, 
and at last my vision is realized. I can see my 
wife take her proper place in society. There 
never was a lovelier Countess of Chatterley than 
you, Gertrude.” 

His eyes glittered feverishly. He spoke with 
strong excitement, and his wife felt a vague sense 
of alarm. 

“You won’t be late,’ she pleaded, as she 
said good-night. “I am sure you look tired, 
Reginald, and breakfast is to at half-past 
nine ” 

“J shalln’t be late. Go and begin your 
dreams, Gertrude, or you'll get no beauty sleep.” 

He watched her as she walked slowly up the 
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vranl stairease, then he turned into his study. 
The butler met him at the door. 

“You need not wait,” he said, testily. 


require nothing more to-night.” 

‘No, my lord; but Dr. Bardon left a note 
and a parcel. He was anxious you should have 
b oth to-night, so I placed them on your writing 
ti vbI e. 2 

— right.” 

e parcel was an ordinary cardboard. box. 
Onnien it Lord: Chatterley discovered 4 large 
bunch of hot-house- grapes. -H6+ pitehed: them, 
box and all, into the blaging fire; then,he took up 
the note. 

“The friends of. BeatrieexCharles dechinesanyy 
of Lord ‘Chatterley’s«presents. They baye.no 
<dlesire for her to share her-sister’s fate, As.scom 
as she is out. of danger they.will avenge: both ther 
attempt on her.own life-and:hiersister's-aurder.” 

The letter wascin the. quaint; cralabed! hand.of 
the doctor himself; He- liad) peaned: it’ under 
strong indignatiowy assseom, as. lies lad: a 
the grapes brought; him» by-Kemmetis Ford. Had 
lie known the effet: lis, nobe- woubdt Himvey, he: 
might perhaps haves waited: hefores semdings itt, 
Lord Chatterley. locked the: door, and! then sat 
down wearily by lists veritimg-tatila, All, the 
triumph had fadedfromihisdace nowy fordielenew 
that he had. failed; detection,, diegrace: and 
punishments werechis.partion now, 

“T willmevergive: up. all Ii haves sinned, for,” 
muttered thiemiserable:men, “ [iwilljnever; live 
to see the loathing tliat) will| liga written in 
Gerirude’s: eyes: whea: she, hears: aff mgy attack. 
upon her brother. Fortunately I/ttave thermeaus 

if escape ready,” He took: fromialockedsdgawer 
a sa)a 1 bottle halfsfilled withia.thiek, darks liquid ; 

» poured outia goorlisizedt| dose» and! avrullowed 
il _ He left the. bottie.on thestable. It wag; one 
he had procured some years: befora: filled, with: a 
liarmless sleeping draught. It stillitere-the old 
label, “ A teaspoonful at bedtime ;” but the con- 
tents were now pure opium, and the quantity 
Lord Chatterley had swallowed would have kilied 
a stronger man than he. 

When Kenneth Ford and Mr. Verity had 
reached the Lane House the Castle servants were 
stirring, and one of them tried the door of the 
stu ly,.and then reported to the butlex, it was 
locked, 

“My lord must have got up. early to write 
some letters,” said'the old man,, unsugpiciously, 
* vourhad better not, disturb him.” 

But the next person to speak to Jordan was, 
his mistress, Lady Chatterley, always an early 
riser, had taken a cup of tea at her little girl's 
breakfast, and now at eight o'clock, was. down- 
stairs fully dressed. 

“ Jordan,” she said, in a low tone to the old 
sere rant, _ where i is your master?” 
In the study, I believe, my, la: dy. 
came down early.” 

“He has never been to bed at. all. Oh, 
Jordan !” and. the agony iu her, voice touched, 
the man’s heart, “ What shall we do if he’ is ill 
vain with,a house full of guests?” 

Jordan, shuddered. 

“T can’t get in; my lady,, unless I. burst. open 
the door. Have. your permission to do that 

She thought a moment. 

“Yes; we must find out what is. wrong at 
once. In little more than an hour,everyoue will 
be downstairs.” 

“You'll go. back to Lady Phillis, perhaps, my 
lady,” said the old man, respectfully: “TN 
come up to you in a minute. Indeed,, it would 
be best, my, lady.” 

“You will go in alone, Jordan, 
of the new servants see—— ”’ 

A sob choked her. 

Jordan’s own voice was broken. 
shame and agony she .was suffering. 

“T'll see to that, my lady.. I'll come-up to you 
the moment I’ve seen the master.” 

But though Phillis welcomed her mother’s 
returu to the nursery rapturously, the mimutes 
dragged terribly, to Gertrude. Why did not 
Jordan come? However ill the Tart” was,,. he 
ought to let. her knosy. At, last she dis missed 

"til to the nurse. She simply could’ not bear 

r ehild’s eyes to. see-her ageny. 
The door opened, Surely it was Jordan. 


L think he 


Don’t, let any 


He felt the 


But 


| 


df 





no; the intruder was the Duchess of East- 
minster wrapped in a loose cashmere dressing- 
gown, herrvbeautiful hair simply coiled round her 
head in one-long plait as though she had been in 
too much haste to suffer her maid to dress it 
elaborately, 


“ My dear,” she said, tenderly, coming up to, 


poor Gertrude.and putting one arm round herasy) 


though she had known her all her life, “ they 

have sent me to tell you some bad news. I am 

not good at-breaking things, There isa heavy 

trouble come to you, but you must be brayeder 

your child’s,sake.”’ 
“My husband is ill! I will gotoshima’® ws 
“My i,” saidythe Duchessy 

dogs ani po al nowy. The eit pes ri fom: 


recovered :f 
—_———Iee 
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Fe eS eT 
little sitting-rooma.“‘ quitee ” shes declared, |, 
but Drv Bardon-still:refused diem permission to go. 
oubor see. 


“ But tosmexrowvis.Supday,’” vileaded: Bentriny, 


“ cnndi Ti moat om May. 
vit Bagytlongsn, Cartwright: 
TH: answenforrthe- Vieary aevesinermes is.ome..per- 
Som. Yom: mney see, if} yom: likes—Mirs Kora He. is 
Very, anxious, to. have. some: conversation: with. 
ow, 
“* Mis, Fords!) gene I will'see: him. He 
and: hissmother-hase; been,so- kind. Ii can never. 


repayy their goodness,” 
“Trather faney-you. have the-power,”’ caid the 
abruptly, “ ae Ten. nob so. sure about the 
will. Kenneth Ford has a great favour to ask 
at your hands. My dear young lady, I am an 


Dr:-Bardon ;. but hieewill not be abletosde apyrs| ‘li 


ithimg, for the Moai. He must ; 
overdose. of; momawelseping draught: andi never.’ 
rorapitsvelfects 


have. taken, aa). 





old man, and perhaps-my passions have lost heir 
force, or else I have learnt the truth of the Bible 
words, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ 


be thankful.” 

Lady Edith herself showed Kenneth into 
Beatrice’s' presence. She would not stay to 
make a third at the interview lest the:girl should 
think her-kind» nurse sought a return for tending 
her with a mother’s-loving care. 

“T anv thankful you are better,” said Kenneth, 
taking’ the girl's: thin hand! in’ his, “Do you: 
really» feel: well) enough for a business con- 
versation ?” 

“Yes I would rather know everything. I 
feel, Mr. Ford, as though I were- surrounded: by: |- 
mysteries.” 

“T saw Mr. Wedgwood yesterday,” said Hen. 
neth, gravely. “I am in his full confidence, and 
he kuows the request: I am. going to make: to 
you. 

Beatrice fixed:her/lovely:eyes on his face. 

* Don’tvask me to give: up my search, Mr 
Ford. L promised: grandmother: I would never 
reat: untibL had found: Norais grave and punished 
her: munder er.” 

“You hame: found cher grave, and: her-murderer. 
died on) Monday, night+—by his own) hand,’! said 
Kenneth, solemnly. 

She looked.at him.in amazement, and-he- went 
oD 

‘Your father was my first cousin, Charles 
Viscount, Thorna For the,last eighteen | years you, 
as his..eldegt daughter, have been; the, rightful 
owner of Chatterley,Castle; and. its,revenues.; I 
believe. [ am yyaur nearest relation, and, 1 assure 
you, L will do.my, utmost to.secure for,you your 
birthright,” 

She turned to him with a little, gasping cry. 

“But Lord Chatterley—oh ! do not, tell me—he 
was the man!” 

Kenneth bowed, his, head: 

“ T am-not, here to defend my cousin, Reginald. 
I do not. attempt to exonerate him. ; his,catalogue 


. 


of crimes is long,;enough and black enough, to 


merit the worst of punishments ; but, like a true 
coward, he has taken his- own life to ayoid the 
heavy reckoning that must have eome. Beatrice, 
it rests with you whether his widow has to suffer 


| 


If you can see it | pretended minister. 
ia your way to yield to Mr. Ford’s wishes, I shall | 


the shame of knowing her husband was a 
murderer—whether little innocent Phillis is 
branded for life as a murderer's child. 3 

* Don’t misunderstand me,” he went on, 
passionately ; “ everything shall be restored to 
you, at once. I know Gertrude’s wish will be 
wto.give upevery penny. Her brother is a rich 
/Ngap,Lananot a poor one; I believe between us we 
might, manage to make up to you for the sums 
your uncle-spent out cf the estate—till: three 
months ago hea barely. drew a thousand a year. 
Only have mere his-wife and child.” 

Mak 






‘ard? Beatrice, fee gg lg 
you ster, do gon, I 
would aly Chinktorleg, ity the 
— ewer saw, audiassfor 
ttle E 
_ Hem: — ‘Henneth Ford took 
) “ fiby deemed >.“ you 
‘hieve: suffered “c ds.z, he 
‘took: your. sistepia: d¢vourg. I 
‘Knewit is: a ob you--to 
‘forege. your, vengeampes.. gnood. is, of 
‘opinion you miglafsolai ister'a-grave, and 
\patup a tablet with and age.and the 
fact: thatshe. w without attracting 
f tovyour, _ thesake of his 

ife and child. we 

“Ttisn't-the 


St ae cher face 

pes: hands, “Me you. rgwatin’t- think 

it's-——that I ——- clear my darling’s 

memory, to. let the: world know how 
she has beenydeajtpmth.” 

Kenneth told - hem off@ecil Monkton, then 
‘lying dangerously ;wow Paris-; of how he 
liad gone: to Frapee o obtain justice for 
her. from her uneley of how he had been 
received.’ 

“ And-he is/Ladg;Ghatterley’s. brother !” said 
Beatrice, eagerly. “Oh, I am so glad she has 
someone left’ to care for her.” 

* His love for her is so great, he will for her 
sake-coneeal: the name- of his assailant; the 
French police. are still seeking eagerly for the 
Mr. Wedgwood thinks a 
little mapagement, would bring alout.a statement 
‘that this man- was‘also- the» white-haired old 
gentleman supposed to. have poisoned your 
sister. Her memory will suffer nothing, and 
Phillis Thorne will: be spared a lasting | disgr ace, 
if only you will forego your vengeapce,” 

There, was a long silence before Beatyice, gave 
her, answer. 

“Mr, Ford, if'tliat man liad been alive I 
couldu’t have let him escape, but,as it is, I’ will 
dg as you. wish. After all, I ‘have kept my 
promise ; Nara’s grave is found, and her murderer 
did not go unpunished.” 

Kenneth pressed the girl’s hand in his, 

“T thank you, with ail my heart ; I shall never 
forget your generosity, and while-I live, Beatrice, 
you must count on me, as a friend and a 
brother.” 

“ Won't you please tell, me, about poor Laity 
Chatterley ?” pleaded the girl. 

“She is, dangerously ill; the shock - of her 
husband’s death, and of knowingyhe fell by, his 
own hand, seems, to have broken dpwn all, her 
strength and courage. Brain feyer has set in, and, 
Dr.. Bardon, gives very, little hope.” 

Beatrice’s tears, fell thick aud fast.. Keuneth 
went on sadly. 

“The verdict at, the inquest was ‘ Death from 
misadventure.’ The jury took a merciful view, 
and decided the Earl Had'taken an overdpse of a 
sleeping draught by mistake. THe was buyied to- 
day, and thanks to their clemency we were, able to 
lie him by his father in consecrated ground: ' Now 
,you, age so much better I wayt my, mother to 
come home. Little Phillis is at, the Lane Htuse, 
(and she needs: cheering, poor child!" 

* And who is with the Countess?” 

“Mrs. Verity,. She, kngw.apd loved her ag. 
child; She hag neyer seen her during her married 
life, and we-aJl think that when, Gertrude recevers 
her consciousness, there will be more hope, of her 
necovery if she sees the face of an ,old familiar 
friend, who loved, her when she, was a happy, girl 
in her father’s rectary.” 

“ And—her brother ?” 





“While there is life there is hope,” said 
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Kenneth slowlyy “TT only waited» to see vyou 
Lefere starting for Patis to-be*with him I can 
Lardly tell youcthe deep-attectiment I’ have’ for 
Cecil’ Monkton, ‘short as“has -been-our acquaintt 
«need? 

Beatrice-turned to-him' pleadingly: 

“Mr. Ford; please take“me with-you.” 

“ My dear Béntriee ! ” 

“T can’trest*Here”’ she smidfeverishiyy | “ M#.~ 
Cartwright’'is‘a kind man, He-willspare'me: ‘Oh ! 
Mr: Pord} can’t ‘you’ understaad?” My? work ‘in 
Northshireis-done:- Tiere -is no-one’ to/love me 
heres’ Ina few days; when people! kifow the 
truth, they will hate’me fF rubbing Phillis.” 

Kenneth reasoned with her as though she had 
teen a sick child. 

“No one hates’you’? my! mother loves’ you 
dearly. She says you remind her of my*dead 
sister. If poor Gertrude’recovers; F know; so-far 
rom “ hatitig’“you,' her-one olgect willbe to* try 
an make wp to’you forall you Haveloutim these 
cighteer years; Aw for little Piiil} the child is 
iso young’ to feel thedoss‘of forteme; and‘ very 

w heiresses' have had’so~ many’ smbs.’ I faney 
her father’s death will Ye amunmitigated blessing 
for the’child,” 

“Take mewith you,” pleated’ Beatrice. “IPI 
‘ay here alone, I shall‘do nothing but brood ‘over 
the paste” 

“My mother-wanted’ to’ take: you: home: with 
Ler, bat? ob It’ seetned’-to me, even if 
sou kept the’secretvof' her father’s ‘crimes’ from 
ihe world, you must’hate the-very’sight? of little 








“Hate Phillis!” cried Beatrite-reproach fully: 
Why, I couldn't, She-is a dear little thing, 
il—and she has a look’ of Nora 4?’ 

lady Edith thought the consultation had 
lasted long‘ enough; aud’ exntem' then: 

*“You have tired’ Béatrice,” she told: her: son 
reproachfully. 

“Yousmust' take’ hershome,; nrother,”’ he re- 
plied: =“ She has-promise ?merto spare Chatter- 
y's memory for his wifes: sake; atid she’ seems’ 
to forget that’Phillis is this child.” 

“ Phil’ Has rothing of ‘her father*about her,” 
eelared’ Lady Edith. “ Bextrice;: my dear, T 
cunot bear to leaye you here; you must come 

‘me with me”? 

Beatrice was almost an’ invalid still; and wher: 
Undy Edith had mstalted her im one of’ lier pretty 
guest chambers at’ the Lane’ House; she went? 
away to order some special dainty for her charge: 

She had left the door open; anda minute later 
a little figure crept noiselessly im; and Phillis! 
‘horne came up to her cousin’s sofa, 

“Tn so miserable," shesobbed! as-she nestled 
Town close ‘to’ Beatrice:' “M6ther's very illjand* 
Mr. March’ has*gone’ awry. There's! no-one: left 
ty take care’ of ‘me: but’ Kénnetti; and che’s so 

“T'll take’ eare of’ you, Phif,”’ said Béatrice 
cently, “Darting,; do you Kkivw I amy your 
eosin? ‘Will you'try’to‘love met’ 

Little “Phit” kissed’ ‘the’ beautiful’ face’ affec 
tionately, and clambering np on the soft, curled 
herself up ina Ballkat Beatrice's-side. 

There Lady: Bdith’ found then botlt’'a few 
ininutes Tater, the true heiress and ‘the-child who’ 
had been thought to stand in her place. The 
kind old lady wiped Her cyes'as'she'lboked at tie 
iwo stranger-cousins; and tidught liow sad would 
bave been: PHil’s future herd her father lived and 
veen called on to answer for his crimes: 


CHAFTER XXV, 


It was in. the private ward-of .a large hospital} 


‘iat Cecil Menkton, after weeks'of iutense suffer. | 
‘ig, at last recevered conscicusness—memory had. : 
‘sturned-now ; his brainy affer*being a blank for 
‘ays and nights was clear.“ant active, and: they 
‘<ilful’ dootor talk Kenmeth Ford: he had better 
osiwer hisfriend's questions-fally: 
, If you have bad news to tell it will do chin 
‘i less harm: now thanowhem be isustronger: and 
‘le to concentrate’ his  theughts. Hutnanly | 
‘peaking, he is out of danger now; but: he has: 
‘ula terrible struggle for hisdifé:antlemore than 


the new year was afew daysold: Kenneth Ford 
had resolvedtiotto leave Frauee till! he could 
take his ‘friend with him; and much! as» he 
dreaded the explanation,’ He was: thankful the 
doctor tad pennritted it; for there was: a lookin 
Cetil'a eyesi- which: said! it) would’ be impossible 
to put him off without answering his earnest 
questions, ' 

“Flow ‘did'you fird'me ?” 

“The newspapers put Verity on the scent, and 
he. told me. He's ‘a gqod fellaw, Cecil. He was 
here throngh all:the worst part. of your. illiess. 


| It was a week after theattack upon you before L 


was able’ to. leave Northshire.” 

“ Does Geptrude know?” 

“Don't talk,” commandetl Kennetli’; “ it’s bad 
for your I'll’ tell ‘you everything ; then, when 
I’ve finished, you may.vask three questions, not, 
more. Chatterley. died by his own hand the 
Monday after he left'France, but bya merciful 
consideration for us-all the jury brought it in 
death by misadventure. Wedgewood and Paul 
Verity have brought forward proofs that Miss 
Charles is the-daughter-of.theJate-Lord Thorne, 
an‘ sole heiress of Chatterley. They have given 
time and much, thought to. the. .matter, and 
between us all Chatterley’s' memory has been 
treated much better than he deserved. No one 
has even suggested he knew his brother had left 
children, and de thearintentionally.” 

“And,” Monkton asked,. feebly, touching, the 
bandages of ‘his wound, “ did they suspect him of 
this?” 

“ My. dear fellow,.no.. It’s been. skilfully, sug- 
gested to them the, descriptionsof your. assailant 
(disguised) auswers. exactly to; that.of the man 
who. travelled. witli poor Nora. Charles:. The 
police havea theory, that.it..was some; foreignen 
subject to. recurrent attacks of mania, and are 
still seeking.him.. My,cousin, Beatrice, knows all. 
now,,and;has given.up her thirst, for; vengeanee.. 
She.told.me to say, to you-shie.was-more. grateful 
to. yousthan ever now: for acting.as you did about: 
poor Nora’s funeral.” 

* And Gertrude ?”’ 

Kenneth's faee grew sad., 

“ Gertrude has-besn; like you, atidea*h’s door. 
Even now she is,so, terribly. ill. that. they: give 
little hope of her ultimateirecovery,’ Mynaother 
thinks the only; chance.of. it is. to, got; her-away, 
from Chatterley., She waa going to-take; hen and 
Phillis. down to Torquay; to-day.’ Beatrise goes. 
with them,. Thene,isinotithe least.doubt a, very 
few weeks will see-her, publicly recognized as the 
heiress of Chatterley, but:she says henself nothing 
will every induce-her to-live,at the Castile.” 

“Ts Gertrude. Lady, Chatterley, or did her 
husband steal,the title.as he stole tlie property ¢” 

“ The. title,.was. his, so) Gertrude: is, legally 
Countess of. Chatterley; and .her child) Lady 
Phillis. Thorne. Beatrice -will, not. hear, a word 
of back rents. There is an enormous amount. of 
money, accumulated inj the funds. She: wants to 
settle..this,on Phillis: _I believe that wretehed, 
man pinched,‘and saved. that, he might get.an, 
enormous fortune together in. portable securities, 
to that if, the.:truth. had been discovered: he 
would havei realized! the,cash aud, lived.in. luxury. 
abroad,” 

“Tamelad I am rich,” said: Cecil; thoughtfully. 
* Gertrude won’t mind takiug:help:from her ‘own: 
brother: I cam look:aftersherrand Phillis,” 
| © You may have a wifecof your owmto look 
after,” said Kenneth; gravely. “ Yow are: quite 
young enough to marry.” 

“T shall never marry.” 

“ Looks:here;” said; Kenneth; authoritatively, 
* don't: get it.intoryour head: that you are: bound: 
never-to rcamty, forxyoumsister’s saka. Gertrude: 
would be the last person in the world to wish 
you to sacrifice yourself to her ; and my mother 
loves her aud Phil dearly—we feel as if we had 
a right in them; and remember, the man who 
caused sohmuchmisery wassof our: blood, You 
may pity Gertrude for haxingebeen this wife, but 
werfeel as: if-we: sharediithe burden cof shame he: 
left.” 

“Do-you think she guesses——” 

“T have not seemher ‘since she had the fever. 





ce I despaired of pulling hitw through.” 


Time ‘hadsgoneon sineesCesil's ‘accidenty (if! it: 
could be» calletl so), Christras had passed avd’ 


My mother says: she: thinks Gertrude - suspects 
the truth about! Nore’s fate, sut:nothing-else:’” 

Lord Chatterley left no will. Kenneth Ford 
and Cecil Monkton, her tyco nearest-kinemen, 
were appointed guardians ‘to Lady Phillis Thorne 
by the Court of Chancery,at-theircown request. 
As: they’ plainly told the-Court’ tliey: were satis- 
fied‘ of the: justice: of ‘ ber» cousin's claims; they 
offered no opposition, and before Baster 
Chatterley Castle -hadé changed: hands; and the 
Honourable Mies:Phorne-was ‘the greatest heiress 
in Northshive. 

She had the whole of her-prand father’s pro+ 
perty but notitley Hérefather had‘only! been a 
viscount’ at the time: of! his: ‘deathy so bis:child 
had no claim to be: my’ lady.’ ” Aw soon as she 
came of age Béatrice settled tew thousand pounds 
on ‘her cousin: Phillis, She would gladly have 
made the: amount’ langer; but’ Phil’s! mother 
refused: She would take that.cum gratefully’; it 
was’ the: amount Lady Kath: had received as: a: 


the» Ladies Thorne, Mére money; she told 
Beatrice, would only’ be # burden:to thie-little 
girl. 

Early in the spring Cécil‘and’ his.sister’ sailed 
for Australia, a longesea voyage: ‘having been 
recommended to beth, Phillis did) not: accom- 
pany’ her mother, she stayed ‘at. the -Lane+ House 
with her Aunt: Edith. "Die Gastheowas closed, and 
its: young ‘mistresa. was residing at Streatham 
under the'care of Mra, Vérity: 

Brighter days: dawned for: the: tenants and 
cottagers on the Chatterlep-estate. Beatrice 
Thorne had suffered too much from poventy‘her- 
self not. to be liberal to her dependastss When 
Mt. Hurst-resumeck possessiow of Copeleigh, Paul 
Verity told +him: ift he: liked to renew the lease; 
the house and-grownds wouldve put into complete 
repairat the owner's: expense; and wheu; hearing 
an agent was'needed/for the Chatterley property; 
Mr. Hurat applied for the:post, it:was given: him 
with’? liberal salary, and:but one: condition, tha 


reversed; andthe interests of! the tenants) and 
improvement of the estatestudicd foremost. 

Miss Thorne permitted herself one extravagance; 
if it could be so calledi She -built and endowed 
a-churely close to Salton» station, in~ loving 
memory of’the sister'whovhad there been found 
dead. 

The murderer of Nora Thorneandtheassailant 
of Cecil Monkton was'never ditcovered: Atter a 
year or’ two: the: search. for him died out, the 
popular opinion» being that'botli crimes’ were: the 
work of some madman who subsequently come 
mitted suicide. None but 'tliose in. the secret 
ever suspeeted Lord Chatterley's guilt. 

Gertrude’ and’ her brother remviued abroad 
over'a year; then, whew ‘the golden corn was: 
ripening for’ the seeond time: since «the: Harl’s 
death, they both came back to Cliatterley) as 
guests of the Lane House, and Kenneth Ford 
told: the only woman he had ever loved) that 
without her his life was desolate. } 

“T shall never marry again,” replied: Gor- 
trude, “I am \sure my life has been too: 
shadowed for me to make the happiness of any 
man's‘ home.” 

“T shall never have a wife unless) you change: 
your mind; Ken answeredi “ Dearest; I have 
loved ‘you ever since: the night of poor: Nora's 
death, when; driving home, yow told me your 
brother's story, and:T disvoveredwhy you married: 
my cousin Reginald; Had+he lived: 1 would have 
buried my seeret in myvown: heart:and ‘remained 
only your faithfal friend ; but now that you are 
free and:(no: law-of Heaven or mamdivides:us, I 
cannot give'up hope.” 

“T am too old for you,” saidyGertrude: “T 
am’ thirty-two: I feel a weary; middle-aged 
woman)” 

“And I am: turned: forty. Quite; a suitable 
age foryou:”’ 

“T used’ to think,” said’ Gertrude,~ wistfally; 
some day you would marry Phillis” , 

“Why; E shall bencarly fifty by the! time-Phil 
is’ nineteen, ands that young’ lady’ lias another 
admirer. Paul Verity is hopelessly « her: slave, 
andif' he keeps in the same*mind: for six years T 
don’t see why he should not win her. Seventeen 





and thirty-five are nob quite like’ May and 


marriage portion; and‘ was-the average: fortune:of' 


the policy of the late Earl -should» be entirely: 
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December. Gertrude, I won’t take a refusal un- 
less you tell me it is impossible for you to love 
me.” 
Lady Edith’s congratulations were warm and 
tender. She told Gertrude she had hoped for 
months to have her as a child of her own at last. 

Lady Phillis received the news with delight ; 
but her comments were terribly embarrasaing for 
her auditors. 

“T’m very glad,” she said to Kenneth, ‘“ be- 
cause I think you're nearly good enough for 
mother. But I can’t ever call you papa; I 
should begin to hate you if Idid. And uncle 
Cecil will miss mother, so that I think he must 
get married himself, only there is no one nice 
enough for him except cousin Bee.” 

Miss Thorne left the reom with crimson cheeks. 

It was on a Sunday Phii made this terrible re- 
mark, and as Beatrice still played the organ when 
she was in Chatterley she had not the embarrass- 
ment of sitting in the same pew with Cecil. 
The curtains of the ergan loft hid her comfort- 
ably from view. She played a very long volun- 
tary at the conclusion of the service, and did not 
leave the church till five minutes after the rest 
of the congregation. It came as a shock to her 
to find Mr. Monkton waiting for her. 

They walked half-way to the Lane House in 
perfect silence. Then he said to her suddenly,— 

“ Beatrice, you are a great heiress ; but I want 
to tell you something. If you were not the 
richest woman in Northshire, I should have 
begged you long ago to be my wife,” 

“T thought you hated me.” 

“ Why ha 

“ You always avoid me.” 

“ Because I was afraid of your guessing my 
secret. My dear, when Gertrude is married I 
am not likely te remain in England. I should 
like to tell you now that whoever you may marry 
your husband will never love you more passion- 
ately and devotedly than 1 do, If only you had 
remained the little village organist, Beatrice, it 
might have been 

“You didn’t admire village organists,” she 
said, mockingly, “At least Miss Hoskins 
thought not.” 

“ Never mind Miss Heskins.” 

In the distance they could see the towers of 
Chatterley Castle, which the last rays of the 
setting eun had bathed in a golden splendour. 
Beatrice looked at it half sadly. 

“TI think men are blind,” she said, rather 
bitterly. ‘ Don’t you kncw—can’t you guesa ?—I 
would rather see it burnt to the ground than 
lose you. Cecil, let me keep your love, and let 
who will have Chatterley.” 

In the end, however, Beatrice had to keep 
Chatterley Castle as well as a husband’s love, for 
the law of entail was very strict, and, as Kenneth 
Ford gravely told her, she had no right to dis- 
regard it and rob her children of their inherit- 
ance. 

“Monkton is a rich man, my pretty cousin, 
and can dare to marry an heiress without fear of 
being called a fortune-hunter, and, if you care for 
my opinion, I have been expecting this for 
months.” 

Mr. Cartwright performed both the weddings, 
though that of Gertrude and Kenneth did not 
take place at Chatterley. They were married 
quietly in London, with no witnesses save the 
bridegroom’s mother and Cecil Monkton, who 
gave his sister away for the second time with far 
more hope and satisfaction than the first. 

Beatrice, as lady of the soil, was married at 
Chatterley, and a very grand ceremony it was. 
Dr. Bolton came ioeon Peanen to fill the place of 
her dead father. The kindly doctor rejoiced at 
his protégée’s happiness. 

He brought her the news that Claude Disney 
had sailed for Africa as a medical missionary. It 
did not surprise the beautiful heiress ; she knew 
full well that France and all social pleasures and 
amusements had been unbearable to Claude since 
her sister’s death. 

Claude had agreed with her fully in her deci- 
sion, for his wife and child’s sake, to keep Lord 
Chatterley’s guilty secret. He had assured her 
she had fulfilled to the letter her terrible 
promise. 

Since then he had been to England as her guest, 








and seen his darling’s grave, it seemed to her a 
fitting sequel to his devotien that he should give 
his life to the missionary cause. 

Lady Phillis had her wilful way, for some years 
she never called Kenneth Ford “ father” ; but 
when little brothers and sisters made the Lane 
House merry with children’s voices, of her own 
accord she began to address her step-father as 


Perhaps his unfailing love and tenderness for 
her, the perfect happiness on her mother’s face, 
had convinced her that there was something 
desirable in having a father after all. 

But Ken was right. He did not keep his 
pretty step-daughter long; Phil married Paul 
Veri.y before she was seventeen, and on that 
wedding day Beatrice Monkton rejoiced from 
the bottom of her heart that Kenneth Ford had 
long ago induced her to forswear her vengeance. 
She trembled as she thought of the burden of 
shame which must have fallen on pretty Phillis 
had she kept to its utmost limit A TERRIBLE 
PROMISE ! 

[THE END.} 








FICKLE FORTUNE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


LeonarD Trescort threw back his dark, hand- 
some head with a gesture of disdain and looked 
at the girl. 

“T do not know of any reason why you should 
warn me, above all other men, that it is dan- 
gerous to cross Miss Best’s path,” he said, im- 
patiently. “ Why, we were very good friends in 
the past—in fact, we were flirting desperately 
with each other for awhile ; but, pshaw! there 
was nothing in that. Almost any young man 
will flirt with a pretty gir] when he finds her so 
very willing. She understood that it was only a 
flirtation ; but when I met your little friend 
Mercy, of course all that nonsense with Annie 


ceased. 

“ Annie did not call it a flirtation,” returned 
the girl, gravely. ‘ You might call it that. She 
thought of it differently, I am sure.” 

“ Where is Agnes Burton ?” he asked, abruptly, 
to change the embarrassing subject. 

“She, too, has left the bindery,” was the un- 
expected reply. “ There have been great changes 
among the people in this book-bindery within 
the last few months. A young man connected 
with the place had quite a sum of money left 
him, and Agnes Burton was a great favourite 
with this young man’s mother, so at their 
invitation Aggie went to live with them.” 

Finding that she had nothing more to tell him, 
Trescott soon after took his departure. 

He was desperate az he walked along the 
street. 

“What in the name of Heaven shall I do?” 
he cried. ‘One day of the fortnight has already 
passed, and I have not even the slightest clue to 
Mercy’s whereabouts.” And in that hour in 
which he realized that she was indeed lost to him 
he knew how well he actually loved the girl. 
Vera’s fickleness had killed his mad infatuation 
at one blow, and, man-like, his heart returned at 
once to its old allegiance. 

Now that he knew that it was only a question 
of the merest chance of ever finding Merey, his 
very soul seemed to grow wild with anxiety. 

Suddenly a thought born of desperation 
occurred to him—why not consult a fortune- 
teller as a last resort? It just flashed across his 
brain, an advertisement he had read and laughed 
over in one of the London papers a few days be- 
fore : 


“Madame Morlacci, seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter, reveals to those who wish to 
consult her all the main incidents of their past, 
present, and future life ; brings together the 
hearts of those who are suffering from the pangs 
of lovers’ quarrels, though the whole wide earth 
should separate them ; indicates the whereabouts 
of missing ones, though they should be hidden as 





devply and securely frem sight as the bowels of 
the earth. The madame can with ease secure for 
you the love of any person whom you may choose 
to win, pnt each and every person in the way of 
making fabulous fortunes in the shortest possible 
space of time, and all this fer the small sum of 
fifty cents. Madame can be found, between the 
hours of nine and twelve in the forenoon, one and 
six in the afternoon, and from seven until eleven 
in the evening, by those who wish to consult her 
marvellous powers, on the fourth floor of the last 
house in Green Street. Visitors will p'ease take 
note that madame’s econsultatien studio is in 
the rear ef the building. A candle lights the 
way.” 


By dint.of much perseverance Treseott found 
the place. 

“Great heavens!” he culated, as he 
mounted the rickety stairs ; “if madame can put 
any one who consults her in the way of making 
fabulous fortanes, I wonder that she can do so 
little for herself in that lime, This looks as if 
filthy lucre was a consideration with her.” 

Taking the candle, he groped his way through 
the long, narrow, grimy passage, and found him- 
self at length standing befere No, 106, as the 
advertisement had indicated. 

His loud, impatient kneck was answered, after 
some little delay, by a tall figure heeded and 
cloaked, the face almost concealed by a lng, 
thick veil that was thrown about her head, and 
which reached almost to the feet. 

In a black-gloved hand this strange apparition 
held a lighted candle. 

“I trust I have found the right place,” maid 
Trescott. “Iam in search ef Madame Merlacci, 
the fortune-teller.” 

At the sound ef the deep, rich, mellow voise, 
the figure started back as theugh it had been 
struck a sudden blow, the blaek-shreuded hand 
that held the candle shook as if from palsy. 

“Come in,” replied a muffled voice, that 
sounded like nothing human, it was so weird. 

Trescott stepped fearlessly into the room, the 
corners of which were in d gloom, whieh 
the flickering rays of the candle could not pene- 
trate. : 

But when he became slightly accustomed to 
the darkness he saw an arm-ehair placed beside a 
plain board table, and this be took with 
strange feeling of awe which he could not shake 

ff 


off. 

The tall, dark figure stood just in the same 
spat that it had occupied when the door was 
opened for him. 

“Well,” said Trescott, impetiently, “I sheuld 
be grateful to commence the preliminaries of this 
fortuae-telling business at your earliest conveni- 
ence, if you please, madame ; my time is some- 
what limited.” 

The candle was set hastily down upon the table, 
and with a slow, measured action the dark-robed 
figure seated herself opposite the table in a high- 
backed arm-chair which had escaped his notice 
before, and for a moment or s0, in the intense 
silence which surrounded them, Trescott felt the 
close scrutiny of a pair of burning, scorching eyes 
regarding him from behind the folds of the thick 
veil, 

Trescott drew forth his pocket book, took out 
a bank-bill, and handed it to the strange creature ; 
but, to his intense surprise, she flung it back 
almost in his face. 

“T can tell you all that you wish to know 
without a fee,” cried the hoarse, muffled voice, 
which somehow made every drop of blood in 
Trescott’s veins run cold as he heard it. 

“That Would not be very profitable to you, F 
am sure, madame,” he said, wonderingly. 

“That makes uo difference to you,” was the 
almost rude answer. He felt quite disconcerted ; 
he hardly knew what tosay next. This certainly 
was an odd contretemps, to say the least. “ You 
are here to learn the whereabouts of—a woman ?” 
she whispered, in a deep, uncanny voice. “ Is it 
noto ?” : 

“By Heaven! you are quite right,” cried 
Trescott, in amazement, quite startled out of hic 
usual politeness, 

This woman had never laid eyes on him before, 
he told himself. Now, how, in the name of all 
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that was wonderful, could she have known this ? 
He had sneered at fortune-telling all his whole 
life through ; now he began to wonder if there 
was not something in it, after all. 

“This woman, who is young, and by some 
called beautiful, will be your evil genius !” she 
hissed. ‘ You wronged her through your fickle- 
mindedness, and wrecked her young life.” 

“ Great Heavens!” he cried, “are you woman 
or devil, or a combination of both ? But go on—go 
on !”’ he cried, excitedly, “I see you know all my 

+, There is no use in my attempting to hide 
apything from you. But tell me, where shall I 
find this young woman of whom you speak? I 
must track her down.” 

A laugh that was horrible to hear broke from 
the lips of the veiled woman opposite him. 

“That you will never be able to do,” she cried, 
fiercely. “Though she may cross your path at 
will, you might as well hunt for a particular grain 
of sand along the sea-shore, a needle in a hay- 
stack, a special blade of grass in a whole field. 
You oo | ize this fact, and abide by it. 
But, hark you! listen tc what [ have to say: 
The fates have decreed that your heart shall be 
wueg you have wrung hers—pang for 

Trescott sprung to his feet excitedly. ‘ 

*Who and what are you!” he cried, “ who 
talk tome in this way? You act more like a 
vengeful spirit than a woman unconcerned in my 
affairs. Who and what are you, anyhow ?” 

*T tell you only what I see,”’ was the muttered 


response, 

_ “See where *” demanded Trescott, his agitation 
rising. 
“ That is not for you to know.” 

“But I shall—I will know!” he cried, 
furiously. “ There is something underneath all 
this trumpery. Iam not a man to be trifled 
with in this fashion, I can tell you, with your 
fortune-telling nonsense—humbug !”’ 

“Then, pray, what brings you here? What is 
your object in coming ¢” asked the other, with 
& covert sneer. 

“To hear what lies you could trump up,” re- 
plied Trescott, boldly. 

“Our interview is ended,” said the veiled 
figure, rising and pointing her long arm toward 
the door. 


Trescott saw his mistake at once. He should 
not have antagonized this creature that seemed , 
half woman, half fiend incarnate, Trescott thought 
to himself. 

He knew that he must temporize with her if he 
would find out Mercy’s whereabouts, which he 
= beginning to believe she might find out for 

m. 
“Will you pardon me ?” he asked, humbling 
himself. “I—I must know more.” 

“You have heard all that I have to say, 
Leonard Trescott,” she cried. 

Who was this creature who knew him—ay, 
knew his name, his most secret affairs? He must 
—he would know. 

With a quick bound he cleared the space which 
divided them, and in a trice he had grasped her 
wrists firmly and torn the veil from her face. 

This was followed by a mighty cry. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue instant Leonard Trescott sprung toward 
the veiled woman she sprung backward, as though 
anticipating the movement, and quick as a flash 
she overturned the candle, just as he tore the 
veil from her face. 

A low, taunting laugh broke from her lips 
through the inky darkness of the room. Ina 
trice she had torn herself free from his grasp, 
and like a flash she had sped from the room and 
down the narrow hall and stair-way, like a 
ato m-driven swallow, leaving her companion 
stumbling about the place, and giving vent to 
curses loud and deep as he fumbled about his 
vest-pocket for matches, 

The veiled woman never stopped until she 
reached the street, then paused for a moment 





and looked back as she reached the nearest gas- 
Jamp, 


“No, he is not following me,” she mnttered. 
“Tt will take some time before he can find his 
way out of the Egyptian darkness of that room.” 

As the flickering rays of the street-lamp fell 
athwart her face the features of Annie Best were 
clearly revealed, her black eyes blazing, and her 
jet-black hair streaming wildly about her face. 

“ How strange!" she panted, “ that this idea 
of fortune-telling should have come to me asa 
means of gaining my living! I was driven to do 
something. And that he should have been the 
very first patron to come to me—he, of all 
others! He is tracking me down because I 
maimed the girl whom he is so soon to wed— 
yes, tracking me down to throw me into prison 
—and yet he was once my lover! It is always 
the way. When a man’s heart grows cold to one 
love, and another’s face has charmel him, it 
seems to me as though men have a cruel, 
feverish desire to thrust the first love frem 
them at whatever cost. But I will be revenged 
upon him! I will live to make his very life a 
torture ; but I shall do it through Mercy Wood. 
[ will go to Mercy Wood at once, and we shall 
see what will happen then.” 

Meanwhile, after much fumbling and 
imprecations loud and deep, Trescott succeeded 
in striking a match and finding the overturned 
bit of wax taper, which he hastily lighted, and 
held above his head, peering cautiously into the 
inky darkness which surrounded him. 

The room was unmistakably one of those 
rented furnished apartments so common in all 
large cities, but strewn about it here and there 
was the paraphernalia of the fortune-telling craft 
—cards and strange devices, masks, skulls and 
cross-bones, and a coffin-shaped table dimly out- 
lined in the semi-gloom. 

“Who was that remarkable creature, and 
where has she flown so mysteriously ?” Trescott 
asked himself, almost dumfounded with amaze- 
ment. 

She knew his past ; she had taunted him with 
events that were to happen in his future—ay, 
even his name had been revealed by this 
sorceress! His brain seemed almost becoming 
numb ; his excitement was so great it seemed as 
though the very air he breathed was stifling 
him. He felt that he must get out of the place 
quickly or some terrible evil would befall him. 
He groped his way to the door, and dashed head- 
long from the place out into the street, more 
distracted in thought than ever. 

He was tired and exhausted, and he told him- 
self that he would turn in at the nearest hotel, 
take a good night’s rest, and mature his plans on 
the morrow for finding Mercy. 

Meanwhile, let us go back to the hour in 
which our heroine, Mercy, decided to leave the 
Firs. 

For some moments after Leonard Trescott had 
left her in anger in the corridor she stood quite 
still—stood there long after the sound of his 
footsteps had died away, trying to realize the full 
purport of his words—that their engagement 
was at an end, and that they had parted for ever. 

The whole world seemed to stand still about 
her. Then, like one suddenly dazed, she turned 
and crept into her own room. Madge was 
there awaiting her. 

She suffered the girl to place her in a chair, to 
take the faded blossoms from her hand and 
from her corsage, to unfasten the string of pearls, 
and to remove her ball-drees. 

By degrees she had informed Madge of her re- 
gaining of her sight, and the poor girl's joy knew 
no bounds, 

She wondered greatly how Mercy could feel so 
downcast in such an hour, and she never once 
heeded her sad words—that she was going to 
leave the Firs before the dawn, as there was no 
one there who loved her. 

It was so late when Madge sought her own 
couch that she soon dropped into a deep sleep. 
This Mercy had watched for with the greatest 
impatience. She soon rose, robed herself in a 
dark dress and Madge’s long cloak, and was soon 
ready for the great undertaking which she had 
mapped out for herself. 

Hastily writing a note, she placed it where 
Madge’s eyes would be sure to fall upon it early 
the next morning ; then she stole quietly from 

° 





the reom. The great clock in the corridor below 
struck three as she passed it with bated breath 
and trembling in every limb. 

She opened the door softly and stole out into 
the chill, raw night. 

There was no one in this wide world to miss 
her, no one to care what became of her !| She was 
in every one’s way. Only one thought suggested 
itself to her—to end it all. Perhaps Leonard 
Trescott would feel very sorry when the news 
came to him on the morrow that she was dead— 
she whom he had spurned so cruelly only the 
night before. And perhaps he would throw him- 
self beside her cold, dead body and wish that he 
had been less cruel to her, and cry out,— 

“ Oh, if Heaven would but roll back its universe, 
and give me yesterday !” 

How cold and cutting the bleak wind was! It 
chilled her with its icy blast ; but there was such 
a fire in her heart that she did not even feel it. 

She had no fixed destination, but walked on 
and on, until she suddenly found herself down 
by the Boat House, that stretched its dark 
shadow afar out into the river. It was con- 
nected with the shore by a long, narrow plank 
walk. 

Mechanically Mercy crept down the narrow, 
winding stairway that led to it. Midway on the 
plank walk she paused, clung desperately to the 
rail and looked fearfully down into the dark, 
flowing river that rushed on so madly but a few 
feet below her. 

Only a few flickering stars would see and know 
all, she told herself. There would be but a 
plunge, a deathly shiver as her warm body came 
in contact with the icy waves, a moment of chok - 
ing, a terrible sensation, then all would be over— 
her troubles would be at an end ! 

What cared she for the wealth of a hundred 
— estates when love's boon was denied 

r? 

Even in that hour and in that weird place she 
thought of the words another heart-broken girl 
had uttered long years before : 


** You have learned to love another, 
You have broken every vow ; 
We have parted from each other, 
And my heart is lonely now. 


** Oh! was it well to sever 
This fond heart from thine forever? 
Can I forget thee? Never! 
Farewell, lost love, forever ! 


** We have met, and we have parted, 
But I uttered scarce a word ; 
Oh, God! how my poor heart started 
When thy well-known voice I heard ! 


“Oh! woman's love will grieve her, 
And woman's pride will leave her ; 
Life has fled when love deceives her, 

Farewell—farewell forever !" 


Even the waves seemed to take up the 
murmured words and to chant them over and 
over again, like a requiem. 

“Tam so young todie!” sobbed Mercy. “I 
haven’t done very much good in the world, but 
surely I have done no wrong.” 

Then it occurred t> her suddenly—a little 
trifle which she had quite forgotten. 

She had taken Annie Best's lover from 
her, and the girl was broken-hearted over his 
loss ; and now Heaven had, in turn, taken him 
from her. This was Heaven’s vengeance upon her, 

Could even Annie Best see her now she would 
feel sorry and find pity for her. 

Oh, how the wild waves lashed and curled 
about the plank on which she stood ! 

Suddenly, to her intense amazement, Mercy 
saw a man hurrying. along the high cliff just 
above where she stood. He was advancing toward 
her with hasty strides that broke almost into a 
run. 

Mercy noticed that he carried a large black 
bundle in his arms, and that he was heading 
directly toward the boat-house. Mercy sunk 
upon her hands and knees, a nameless fear clutch- 
ing at her heart lest he should observe her. He 
stopped short on the high cliffs above, and looked 
up and down the dark, shadowy river's length 
and across at the dark, grim boat-houses, with the 
little row-boats, and the yachts with their sails 
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all furled, that lay rocking to-and fro on the | thet the little onewasdrenched, andturned and 


waves. 


| 


She saw him lean forward, raise the bundle | 
quickly and dash it into the river, turn rapidly, | of how: she: had: rescued: the’ little one, when it 
aud break into a quick run in the opposite | oceurred to:her’ that: this: would necessitate her 


direction. 

Mercy was ‘so startled that she fairly hell her 
breath, 

The! bundle did not quite reach the’ water's 
edge, she saw ; he had missedihis aim. 

Merey etepped short and peered over the rails 
at it, wondering what it:could contain. 

As, she did. so she observed’ that there was 
motion within the small, dark bundle, - It con- 
tained some living. thing, she felt-quite:sure. 

Dave she go and:examine it ? she-asked herself. 
Perhaps it was some poor animal:doomed todeath 
that was bound up in that uneightly bundle. 

Her heart stirred with pity at the thought, ‘and 
at that moment a ory, faint) and «muffled, broke 
the stillness of the: nighit. 

It emanated from the dark bundle. Quick as 
wflash Merey retraced her steps-until she reached 
the bank, and down this she elambered with 
alacrity. 

But when she was almost within reach of the 
bundle it rolled. dowm into the water with a 
splash, and the mad waves covered it, 

With a cry, Merey sprung forward. just in 
time, and caught itag the undertow was bearing 
it out into the deep water, 

Again there was a quick cry and struggle 
within. the bundle, In a twinkling Merey-had 
Lorn’ off the wrappings. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she eried, “it is .a little 
child !” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE cry died away in Mercy’s throat asi her 
terrified eyes fell upon the bundle which «she 
held. in her arms. 

Yes, it was a little child. 

“Oh, the cruelty of it!’ she sobbed aloud. 
Some one haal doomed, it to deatl: on this bitter 
night, and she thanked Heaven for ‘bringing her 
to that spot to save its life. 

lis little limbs were chilled from the cold 
plunge, and she realized ihat unlees she did 
something for it seen iit would die, It was so 
young, so helpless ! 

Wrapping it quickly in the ends of her long 
= cloak, Mercy hurried to the nearest shelter 
with it. 

This happily ~proved to be a ‘sniall cottage on 
the outskirts of the town. A solitary ray of 
light shone from one of the windows, and with- 
out hesitation Merey hastened. up the little 
narrow path to the porch and rang the bell. 

She quite believed’ that she would know the 
inmates of the cottage, for she well knew every 
one in the village. 

It was a strange woman that epened ‘the door 
at length and peered out at: heryaudashrill voive 
eried : * 

“Why, as I live, Maria, it’s a-women standing 
out here with a childimvher arms! “Why, what 
in the wenld caw you want ?” ishe-cried, address- 
ing Mercy. 

: “I thought I should see someone here whom I 
anew,” faltered Mercy. 

“No; we are strangers here,” replied the 
woman. “ We have just moved into this cottage 
today. We are from the country, my’man 
and me, and my girl Maria, ‘We don’t know 
anyon¢ hereabouts, so I can’t direct:you. But, 
dear me! it’s ou uncanny time of) night fora 
woman tokeout. You ought to be eareful of 
your little, baby) if you have no thought for 
yourself, ma'am.” 

Mercy. tried to speak, but words seemed to fail 
ier, 

‘(But won't you come in» and rest for a bit ?” 
asked ithe woman, pityingly. “I ean’tlet you go 
away without atleast warming yourself by the 
fire. Lam sitting up withmy-sick daughter.” 

Merey gladly aceepted the kindly offer and 
entered, 

“Let me take the little one from you and 
warm ib by the fire,” said the woman. 

Sat she cried out aghast when she found out 








looked at Mercy with shocked eyes. 
. Merey was about? to tell the woman the story 


explaining how she’ herself had come to’ be in 
that locality: at that hour, and. this she shrank 
from ‘doing. 

The woman was a stranger in the neighbour- 
hood, she argued to herself, and: would never 
know her again. Why not-hold her peace ? But, 
then, what» would she ‘do: with the little one 
that Fate had thrown so strangely upon her 
mercy ? 

She quite believed that it did not belowg to 
anyone in the neighbourhood, nor had she heard 
of a little one like this. She-saw that the 
clothing upon it was of the daintiest texture, 
andthe embroidery upon it was of the finest. 

Around its:neck was a fine gold chain-with a 
dainty clasp, in the centre of which was’set a 
tiny diamond. 

It could not be more ‘thansix ‘months old at 
the most. Its face was dainty-as a rosebud, with 
great, wondering blue eyes, and tiny ‘rings of 
goldeu hair clustered about its:golden ‘head. 

““Oh, what a beantiful little baby !” eried. the 
woman, her heart:at once’ warming toward the 
little stranger. “How much it looks like you !”’ 
she added, turning to Mercy. 

“ What!” cried the girl, in amazement. 

“T said your baby looked like you,” repeated 
the: woman. 

She wondered why the young girl flushed to 
the roots of her golden hair. 

“We must go: now,” said Mercy, at length ; 
“and I thank you, madam, for your hospi- 
tality.” 

The'woman, with clouded ‘eyes, looked after 
the slener figure as it disappeared. 

“A lovely but a very mysterious ‘young 
woman !” she ejaculated. “I hope everything 
is all right. She isso very young. It is a great 
pity for the little child.” 

Meanwhile, Merey struggled on through the 
dim light of the fast dying night,and soon found 
hereelf at the railway-station -without any 


|~seeming volition of her own. 
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In her pocket was her purse, which the: good 
old doctor in one of his generous ‘moods had filled 
to overflowing. | She had hadino oecasion to use 
it wutil now. . 

It was by the merest chance that she ‘had it 
in her pocket. But whatin the wide world could 
ishe do with’ this child—-this poor Nttle chili ? 

The poor little one had commeneed tocry now, 
and when Mercy hushed its cries it:cnddled up to 
herwith a grateful sob and nestled its‘head on’ 
her arm. 

“T almost wish I could keep you always,” she 
said, with a sigh. “ Then I-could have something 
to love. There would be some one then in this 
whole wide world to love me.” 

Why shoukin’t she keep the baby that fate had 
sent directly into her arms ? she asked herself, 

¥os, she would keep it. For was there not a 
bond of sympathy between this poor little ‘one, 
whom those’who should have loved and eared for 
had ‘consigned’ to a ‘watery -grave, and herself, 
who had sought the same watery grave toend her 
own wretched existence ? 

“ You'and I will live foreach other, baby,” she 
sobbed, -holding ‘the: wee mite closer. “ F will 
keep you for my very’own, and I will pray ‘for 
the time to come when you will be big ~enough 
for me to tell:you all my sorrows, “You will put 
your little arms around my neck and your ‘soft, 
warm ‘cheek .against mine, and try to comfort 
me.” 

Merey had made her resolve, little dreaming 
that it would end in a tragedy. 

She got into the train, and was soon steaming 
away toward London—the great cruel city of 


’ 


| Lendon, rampant with wickedness and crime. 


More than: one passenger noticed the lovely 
young girl with the tiny infant in her arms, and 
marvelled as to whether ornot it ‘could possibly 
belong to-her ; for surely the girl could nut be a 
day over sixteen, or seventeen, ab most. 

All uneonscious of this cleze scrutiny Mercy 
watched the little one with ‘wondering eyes all 


Her tirst idea‘was to-seek a-boarding place; aud 
then she could look about ‘her. 

To her dismay, among the half score to whic! 
she walked until ehe could #lmest drop’ down 
from exhaustion; no one ‘cared’ to’ take ‘her aul 
the child-in; and*it-seemed toher, too, that they 
were rude ‘in-vefusing' her, and ‘more than one 
actually shut’ the door in-her face. 

She was jired~o~ tired carrying the heavy 
child in-herarms. | She had-given the name Miss 
Smith in each instance,-and at lash one Jandla ly 
came“out bluntly-and said to her,— 

“Tt would: sound a “deal: 1nore proper to-czi! 
yourself Mrs.. Saaith; if you please; 'ma’am,” at thie 
same time pointing to the child ‘in her arms. 

Then it davened upon’ Mercy’s mind’ why: evcry 
one had-refused them ‘shelter, even for-moncy. 

“Why shouldn’t I ca!l nryself* Mrs, instead 
Miss Sorith ? One name is as» good as atwtler, 
she:said to hervelf. It was all ilieeame’'tovher 
anything, eo that: she wonld-not ‘be separate) 
fromthis poor little baby, whaar she ‘had learne:! 
to love in those short hours with afl ‘the strength 
of her yearnjog ‘heart. 

At the next boarding-house, recklessly enov), 
Merey gave the game of’ Mrs. ‘Sinith, . and’ she 
found no trouble in securing accommodgtion 
there. 

“ Poor child! ste seems so young to be left 2 
widow !” exclaimed theJandlady, m relating t» 
her other boarders that’night! that she had |: 
room sixteen to euch-a pretty young woman, Wil!) 
the loveliest Mittle:angel of a baby that ever wa 
born. 

No one ever yet took a false position with: 
finding himself ere long hedged in with d#ficul- 
ties. 

And so poor Mercy found it. 

She was continually plied with questions by the 
rest-of the boarders as to how-long since her u-- 
band had died, and how long since she had take» 
off mourning, or if she had put on mourning at a!! 
for him, and ‘if baby reminded her of its pour, 
dear, dead papa. 

Mercy’s alarm at this can more readily ) 
imagined that described. She) almost’ felt lik: 
bursting into a flood of tears and running fro: 
the room. 

She had never dreamed of ‘this contreten 
when she assumed the care of this strange litte 
baby. 

It had ‘gone’so far now that she. was ashame! 
to tell the truth: and’then there‘was the terri!!> 
fear that if people knew it was not her-very own 
they would take it from her ; and she‘had learne! 
to love it with all the fondness of her desperate, 
lonely heart. 

And then, i100, it seemed to know her,and fee! 
sorry for her. 

It knew her, and would coo’ to’ her,'ant 
for her to takeit. 

She had named ‘it, long’sinee, little Pearl, !e- 
eause she had fished it ‘from the water. | But. © 
tell the truth, she found it a’ terrible responsi 
bility on her hands. : 

She did not know what to do withithe/¢hi:. 

She:could not:go out:.and leaye it in the huu-e, 
and she couldn't take it with her. 

She had been searching for a situation the l-! 
few days, and, to her unspeakable horre’, 
found that no one wanted a young wom) 
encumbered with a child. 

Had she but been older, she would have ku 
better than to have. assumed, sych a. 1¢3} 
sibility ;butMercy was young, and had,cou: 
life’s bitterest lessons yet to learn, ' 

Mercy had-turned her face résolwtely eg.in>' 
the fortune which Doctor Prince had left. 

She .quite. believed, if she was not there ‘ 
receive it, it would go-to Treseott, her fait!!->s 
lover. 

She wanted him'to haye it. “She ‘did net care 
for any of it. : 

She had been only a working-girl when 
Docter Prince souglit her out and took her; to bis 
home ; she could be oply:a working-girl gain. 

She found situations were very hard to secure 
in the great city, of London ; there were sceres : i 
women and girls to fill every vacancy. :\ 
longed to get into a book-bindery again, but " 
well knew that their proprietors would deman’ 
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not dare to-apply tothe Hollingsworth bindery. 
She would not have the gils know where.she 
was—no, not for worlds ! 


oe 


CHAPTER XXYVIL. 


In the hour of Mercy’s: desolation her heart 
went back to Fred Worth who had loved: her'so 
in other days. Poor Fred! whom ‘he had 
thrown over so cruelly for a handsomer, wealthier 
fellow, only to be deserted: by hin im ‘titn for 
the first pretty face that had crossed his path, 

—— that very day came the turning point of 
her life. 

She had answered an advertisement a few days 
before by letter to an intélligence office, and in 
the course of a week she received the following 
reply : 


“My DEAR MapamME,— 

“Replying to your note, would: say>your 
communication: was hardly explicit ‘enough for us 
to determine whether you would suit our patron! 
or not. 

“The party we refer to is Mrs, Worth, a 
widow. Her family consists of one son; aaiece 
who lives with them, and a young — 

“They wish a companion for Mrs.’ Worth. She 
requires a somewhat eldérly woman. Even the 
child would not be so objectionable, if the right 
person were secured.” 


The letter dropped from: Mercy’s hand, and she 
uttered a low cry ; but presently picking it up, 
and reading it eagerly through again, she 
— a postscript added to it which read as 
follows : 


“Call, if you please, at the Worth homestead 
to-morrow, at 10:80 ‘a.M.,; if-convenient.” 


Mercy’s heart beat quickly. Could it be’ pos- 
sible that this Worth family and the one she had 
known ‘were one and‘ the same? Oh, no! it 
could not be, for they were ‘poor, very poor; and 
these people lived in a fashionable quarter. 

Fred might plod along ‘all ‘this life and never 
have a shilling ahead. Poor Fred! And her ¢yes 
grew moist as she thought of him. Ah ! how well 
he had loved her 1 

Mercy’ knew quite well that according to the 
requirénienits of the advertiser!she would not suit 
on account of her youth. Ain older: person than 
herself was wanted ; yet the thought of the pobsi- 
bility of taking little Pearl there with her caused 
her to ponder over the mitter vety carefully. 
— there was some way to nieet ‘this diffi- 
culty. 

_A remark that one of the girls!im the book- 

bindery used to make oceurred to lier: “A 
person might make one’s self look young or old, 
according to the way one dressed.” 
_ Surely there was some truth inthis. A’ plain 
black dress would do very well; but her-face— 
nothing’could change it’s fvir youth, she thought, 
regretfally, as she viewed herzelf'in theiglass, 

“Tam afraid I shall not gét the sitwation I was 
telling you of lastnight,” said Mercy to Her dand- 
lady ; and she told her why. 

“Youth and beauty, although the greatest 
blessings Heaven can give!us, often bring with 
them a certain train of disadvamtages. I once 
knew a young and most lovely girl who, on this 
very account, could not get work. She retorted 
to a desperate measure, but it! insured edccess, 
Perhaps it might in your case/ She put on, over 
her golden curls, a dark ‘wig thatvhad plenty of 
grey in it, seamed « wrinkle: or two under her 
long lashes with a camel’s hair pencil,/and put on 
a pair of glasses. She secured a position as ‘house- 
keeper in ‘an: eccentric ‘ old baehelor’s'-family, 
which consisted of only himself andhis aged 
parents. Well, the old folks soom passed away, 
the old bachelor soon following them, and every 
shilling he hadn earth he left tohis housekeeper, 
to ‘keep her from: the poor-house to which she 
would soon ‘have to go in her old sage,’ as he 
phrased it.’ It was'a large fortune, amd she is en- 
joying it to-day with a young husband and dear 
little children fathered xbout her andishe often 
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speaks of it when I-see her, and tells merall her 
good luck came from putting on. that wig, don- 
ning the spectacles,and lining her face to.make 
it look old. : She never: would have gained that 
position otherwise; for: she was: very fair and 
childish in appearance.” 

“T think I. will do ‘the same thing!” cried 
Mercy, enthusiastically. 
anyway. It isa terrible deceit to practise; but 
if I secure the position, and the people learn to 
like me, in a very short tite I will reveal the 
truth to them, and I think they will find pardon 
for me and keep me in their employ.” 

“T am sure they will,” assented her com- 
panion, “and all I can say is, I hope you may 
have as great good-luck as the girl I told you 
about.” 

Mercy smiled faintly. 

“T—T would never -care to be—be rich,” she 
faltered. 


of them.” 

“Tf you think of buying a wig, I have one to 
sell you,” said the landlady. “I used to be in 
the theatrical business, and. had all those things. 
I will show you how to make up for a middle- 
aged woman, so that even your own folks wouldn't 
know you in broad daylight.” 

Mercy was a little dubious upon hearing all 
this. She wondered if it was riot to sell the outfit 
that the landlady had suggested ail this. How- 


ever, she passively placed herself in her hands, | 


and the work of transformation began. 

“Now, look,” 
length. 
and she placed a hand-glass before her. 

Mercy uttered atow cry. Could that face be 
her own at whith she gazed in the mirror’s 
depths? Was she the old woman ‘represented 
there? And ‘from the bottom of’her heart she 


thanked Heaven that’it was only® make-believe ; | 


that beneath it all her face was still young and 
fair, without the ravaging touch of Time's wither- 
ing hand. 


But it touched her heart keenly to see her ; 
little Pearl, whom she was learning to fairty | 


idolise, thrink from her. 
“T must, indeed, leok ‘greatly changed,” she 
said, with a sob, 


Hastily dressing the little one and taking her | 


with her, Mercy wended her way to her destina- 


tion, { 
She had always looked upon a little child much | 


the same as a little girl admires a big wax doll. 
Now she Was beginning to realise that a real live 
baby mst be washed and dressed ani fed and at- 
tended to; that it wouldn’t go to sleep or keep 


awake when people wished ; in short, She was be- | 


ginning’ te understand tliat'it could be a darling 

little nuisance at times, even to'those who adored 

the dimpled bit of precious hunvanity the most. 
Fairly panting with carrying so heavy'a burden 


in her slender arms,’ Mercy reached at length the | 


avenue and number—a’ magnificent brown-stone 
mansion in the centre’of the block. 

What a mad idea to“have ‘ithagined that Fred 
Worth could tive iu a‘ place like this ! 

With beating heart she ascended the'steps and 
touched the bell. 

A very polite servant ‘answered: her sunitions 
and ushered her into‘a spacions drawihg-reom. 

“ Madame will be with you presently, as she is 
expecting you,” he-said, indicating a seat. 

Little Pearl commenced to ery, and Mercy was 
at her wit’s ends:to know What to do with her. 

She was all flushed with nervousness by the 
time she heard footstepsin'tle corridor approach- 
ing the room, . 

An instant later the silken portiercs were swept 
aside by a’ white, ‘jewelled and, and a white- 
haired lady entered. 

Mercy rose to her’ feet, and enught her breath 
with a low cry that died in her'threat. 

The room seemed towhil ‘around her. She 
stood face to face with Mred’s mother ! 

Mercy had never seen: he? but once or twice be- 
fore in those old days. 

She {remembered every lineament of her face 
perfectly; however. How could-she help it, when 
Mrs. Worth bore such a striking resemblance to 
her fair-haired handsome son ? But she could 
not understand it ; it ahmost seemed as if she 


“It.can do no harm, | 


“There are some people whom Heaven | 
intended to always work for a living—I am one | 


exclaimed ‘the landlady, at | 
“What-do } ju think of yourself now?” | 


was in a dream to find Mra. Worth here sur- 
rounded by such elegance as this. 

But before she could collect her ‘scattered 
| Senses, the lady advanced toward her, saying, in 
| her sweet, kind:voice;— 
| “Yow are very punctual, Mrs. Smith. “This is 
in itself a great recommendation, You are tired 
holding the baby in yourarms. I will riug for 
one of the. servants to. relieve you for a little 
, while, if you wish.” 

Mercy never remembered in what words she 

thanked her, and she was even too coniused to 
| keep the thread of the conversation, .but was 
| conscious that she was replying at random. Yet 
the kind old lady didnot seem to notice her! con- 
fusion, 

“JT want some one fora companion,” said the 
lady, slowly. “I have recently lost my witce, 
Miss Ellen Smith, and her death preys leavily 
upon my mind.” 

Mercy. was shocked at the news, bul she could 
utter no comment. 

“T am sosn to lose my son,” went on Mrs, 
Worth, slowly. 

Mercy sprung to her feet with a gasping ery : 

“ Fred dying!” 

Poor, dear, faithful Fred: Worth, who had loved 
her so well! It seemed to Mercy that every 
pulse in her body quivered, and«her heart was 
almost bursting at the news. 

In that one hour the girl’s heart was. rerenled 
to her. 

She was face to face with the truth at last: 
she loved Fred Worth—yes, she loved Fred. 

In that moment of time the past seemed to 
glide before her mental vision like a vast 
| panorama, 

In fancy she saw Fred once more waiting at 

| the corner for her, to pay her fare on the ‘tram- 
| car. 
Ah, me! those pennies were quite an.item in 
| those days ; and then the luscious bits of fruit 
| that he would slip to her at luncheon-time, : beg- 
, ging her not.to let the other girls see, for they 
would feel badly. 

And then how patiently he waited for her:out- 
; side at night, and how eager he was to carry her 
: dinner-basket and bundles ? 

And Fred-—pocr, dear Fsed—was dying. She 
felt like flinging herself at his mother’s feet aud 
| crying out that: she must goto him. She re- 
| strained herself with a great effort. She realized 
in that moment that what she had thought was 
love for Leonard Trescott had been but a mal, 
girlish infatuation, «nd that her heart, after ail, 
was Fred’s, 

She turned with a gesture of woe pitiful te Le- 
hold to his dear old mother. 

“You are about to luse your only son?” she 
gasped, ‘‘ May Heaven pity you!” She was al- 
| most about to add; “Ii I could save his life Ly 
| giving my own, oh, how gladly I-would do it !” 
| Mrs, Worth saw the look: on her face and 





| rightly interpreted it. 


‘““Do not nrisunderstanmd me,” she added, 


‘hastily. “I do not mean that I am to lose Lim 
by death. My sen is soon to be married.” 

| ications 

| 

1 . 

} 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

| For a moment the room seemed to whir 


} 


| around Mercy. The words seemed to strikeinto 
| her very brain as they fell from Mrs. Worth’s 
i lips: “ My son is soon to be married !”’ and tie 
four walls seemed to repeat and re-echo them. 

“JT shall lose a son, but I shall gain a dear 
| daughter,” added -the old jady, softly. 

For an instant, as Mercy sat trembling there, 
the impulse was strong upon her to fly fremthe 
house. The very air seemed to stifle her, 

While she hesitated, fate settled the matter for 
her, The front door was opened ‘by some! onc 
who-had a Jatch-kev, and a voice that thrilled 
every fibre of her bemg addressed some que-tion 
| toa servant passing through the corridor. 

“ Here ig my son coming at last!” exclaimed 
the old lady, im pleased eagerness. 

“Fred—Fred, my dear!” she called ; “I-am 
{in the drawing-room. Step in a moment, aay 
}son;”. and ‘before Mercy could collect cher 
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scattered senses, the porticres were parted by a 
—_ , — hand, and Fred Worth stood on the 
old, 

Mercy’s startled, quivering heart seemed to 
leap into her eyes as she looked into the hand- 
some face of her lover of those dear old happy 
days. 

Ah ! how changed he was in those few short 
months! The boyish expression had vanished. 
He looked older, more care-worn. The fair, 
handsome face was graver; the blue eyes were 
surely more thoughtful. Even his fair ehestnut 
hair seemed to have taken on a deeper, more 
golden hue. 

He crossed the room, bent over his mother, 
and kissed her. 

“This is my son—Mrs. Smith, Mr. Worth,” 
said the old lady, her voice lingering over her 
words with pardonable pride. , 

It was a terrible moment for Mercy. 

Would Fred know her? Would not those 
keen, grave, searching eyes penetrate her dis- 
Buise ? 

He gave but a casual glance to the small, slim 
figure clad in black, and bowed cuurteously, then 
turned away. 

After a few remarks to his mother, he left the 
room. 

Mercy had sunk down into her scat again, 
trembling visibly with emotion. 

The ow po ordeal of her life was past. 

She met Fred—Fred who had loved her 
80—face to face, and he had not recognized her. 

She rallied from her confused thoughts by a 

t effort, for Mrs. Worth was speaking to 
er. 

“I did not hear your—your last remark, ma- 
dame,” she exclaimed, apologetically. 

““T was saying, that as we seem mutually 
pleased with each other, we may as well consider 
the arrangement as settled between us.” 

Mercy bowed. She could not utter a word in 
protest to save her life, although she had 
quite made up her mind not to remain under 
that roof. 

“ Your duties will be light, and I feel sure you 
will find ours a pleasant home. I will ring for 
one of the servants to show you to your room ;” 
and suiting the action to the word, she touched 
the bell, and in an instant later a neat little 
maid appeared, who courtesied and asked Mercy 
to follow her. 

“ Madame will find her little child has already 
been taken to her apartments,” said the girl, 
opening the door at the further end of the upper 
corridor, 

Yes, little Pearl was there, cooing with delight 
at her new surroundings, and over the cup of hot 
= and biscuits on the little stand close beside 
her. 

The girl rose hastily as Mercy entered, set 
down the child, and quitted the apartment. 

Upon finding herself alone with Pearl,‘Mercy 
snatched the child up in her arms, sunk down in 
the depths of a great easy-chair, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

“Oh, little Pearl! how I wish that we had 
never come here!” she moaned. “It makes me 
feel so sad.” 

The baby’s blue eyes looked up into hef own in 
wonder, but her soft cooing and the clasp of her 
little soft, warm fingers could not comfort 
Mercy. 

After luncheon she was called into Mrs, 
Worth’s room. 

“Tam not feeling well,” she said, motioning 
Mercy to a seat. “I should like you to read 
to me until I fall asleep. Take any of the books 
from the book-case in the library. I have no 
choice.” 

The silent little figure in black bowed, and 
glided out of the room. 

It was dusk in the library as she entered it, 
and while she was pondering as to whether she 
should call someone to light the gas, to enable 
her to read the titles on the volumes, she heard 
Fred’s voice, 

Anvoluntarily she drew back into the aleoved 
window, thankful that the silken draperies 
— hide her from his view as he passed the 

oor. 


But instead of passing, he entered, and pro- 





ceeded to light the gas. With a beating heart 
Mercy drew still further back, and at that mo- 
ment another person entered the room. 

“T knew I ehould find you here, Fred,” said a 
voice that sounded terribly familiar to the figure 
in the window hidden by the silken draperies. 
“T have come to ask a little favour of you. I 
hope yon will not find it in your heart to refuse 
me.” 


Before the last-comer in the room had ceased 
speaking, Mercy knew who it was—Agnes 
Burton ! 

In an instant her intuition had told her a 
startling truth. 

It must be Agnes Burton, her friend of other 
days, whom Fred was to marry. 

A great lump rose in her throat, and her heart 
beat. She knew that she should have slipped 
from her place of concealment and quitted the 
room, but she seemed to have been held spell- 
bound by a power she could not control. She 
leaned heavily against the wall and listened with 
painful intensity to the conversation that was 
taking place between her old lover and Agnes, 
although she knew that it was wrong for her to 
do so, 

“ A favour you would ask of me?” repeated 
Fred, quickly. “Why, consider it granted 
beforehand,”’ he returned, “if it is within my 
power.” 

“You are more than kind,” murmured Agnes, 
adding: “The fact is, I have too painful a head- 
ache to attend the opera with you to-night, but 
I want you to go and enjoy yourself, and take 
some young girl in my place. I—I do not want 
to mar your happiness for this evening.” 

“T am quite sorry to seem unkind,” he 
returned, but really, Agnes, I beg that you will 
not ask me to take anyone else to the opera, if 
oe cannot go. Although I promised before- 

d, I trust you will not hold me to any- 
thing like that. I do not feel inclined to enter- 
tain any of your friends this evening, especially 
when you are not present. But really, Agnes, 
I think it might do you good to go—the lights, 
and the music, and the gay throng, might divert 
your thoughts from yourself, and act as a 
wonderful panacea in banishing your headache.” 

“No—no!” returned Agnes ; “ believe me, I 
shall feel much better at home. But you must 
go. I could not forgive myself if I were to be 
the cause of your losing one hour of happiness, 
and I know, Fred, that you enjoy affairs of that 
kind so much, Go, if only to please me.” 


“Tf you are sure that it will please you, Agnes, 
I cannot withsiand your entreaties,” he returned, 
thoughtfully. “ Still, I have the hope that you 
may change your mind at the eleventh hour, and 
be ready to go with me,” he added, laughingly. 
“T have a few letters to write, and will see you 
after I finish them. Remember it is not every 
nighi that one can hear Patti ;” and with a few 
more pleasant words he quitted the room. 

For some moments after he had left, Agnes 
Burton stcod leaning against the mantel, gazing 
thoughtfully into the fire ; then she was startled 
by a step close beside her. 

She turned her head suddenly and saw a dark 
figure just leaving the room. 

“Stay!” she called out; and the figure 
hesitated on the threshold. ‘‘ Come here!” and 
the dark-robed figure advanced slowly and stood 
before her. “You are Mrs. Smith, the new 
companion ?”’ she said, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” murmured a stifled voice. 

“ May Task how long you have been standing 
in the room?” Miss Burton inquired, rather 
curiously. “I did not see you come in.” 

“T beg your pardon,” came the faint answer. 
“T entered a few moments before you did, and 
when the gentleman entered and you commenced 
speaking, I—I hardly knew how to make my 
presence known, the conversation was so personal. 
I tried to make my escape from the room as soon 
as it was possible. I—I hope you are not angry 
with me.” 

“No,” said Miss Burton, slowly. “I am sure 
the facts are as you have stated them. You 
may resume your duties. That is all I wish to 
say,” said Miss Burton. 

Still the slight figure hesitated, 





Poor Mercy, how she longed to fling herself in 
Agnes’s arms and cry out : 

“Oh, Agnes, Agnes! don’t you know me? [ 
am Mercy—your poor little friend Mercy whom 
you used to love so dearly in the old days.” 

Still she dared not ; no, she dared not betray 
her identity. And with one lingering glance she 
turned and slowly left the library, holding, 
tightly clutched in her hand, one of the volumes 
from the great book-case. 

She had caught up the first one which she laid 
her hand on. 

“You have been gone some time, Mrs, Smith,” 
said Mrs, Worth, fretfully, as she entered the 
boudoir. “Let me see your selection. What 
book have you brought me? Why, as I live, it 
is a dictionary!” she exclaimed, in a most 
astonished voice. “ Did you think I had need of 
that ?” 

The old lady flushed painfully. It was well 
known that it was one of her weak points to 
guard carefully from the world that she had no 
education whatever. ; 

She would rather have died than to have let 
people know that she had at one time been a poor 
working-woman ; and now this stranger, who had 
been only a few hours beneath her roof, had dis- 
covered it. 

She did not know what remark to make to 
Mrs. Smith, she was so aghast when the 
dictionary was handed her. 


(To be continued.) 








COWSLIP BALL. 


—:0:— 
(Continued from page 297.) 


“That ought to be more than enough for that 
old chicken-heart. He knows you well enough,” 
broke out the Admiral. 

But Molly did not speak for a moment or two ; 
she put away the little jug, hung her handker- 
chief on the back of one of Lady Gregory's best 
chairs to dry, then she came back to the couch 
where Kenneth still lay, and knelt down by his 
side. 

After a moment she put up her hand and softly 
moved away one of his. Then still silent, she 
put her soft lips to his cheek and kissed him. 

“ Kenneth, that is all nonsense. Didn’t I say 
ten minutes ago whatever happens I would be 
with you. What does it really matter what the 
whole world chooses to think of you to us who 
love you. Listen—I will not go; you shall never 
give me up; I love you and you love me—that's 
enough !”’ 

She slipped her arm under his head, clasping 
her hands so that he could not get away from 
her. After a moment he uncovered his face, and 
their eyes met. 

“Molly, my own precious treasure!” he 
whispered. 

Then for many minutes there was silence in 
the room, broken at last by the Admiral, who 
was standing by the window with his back to 
them, blowing his nose vigorously. 

At that moment Sir James came in, followed 
by Sybil, and looked at the prostrate figure on 
the sofa with astonishment. 

When the state of the case was explained to 
him, he very soon took the direction of affairs 
into his own hands. 

“ Look here, Kenneth, this kind of thing won't 
do, you know. We shall be having you ill on 
our hands if you don’t take care. For to-day, at 
least, I will have no more exciting conversations. 
The best thing for you is to go straight down to 
Maidenhead and dawdle about in the garden for 
the rest of the day. Yes, Miss Molly, you may 
well look at me. I suppose you are to be my 
niece some day, so Sybil has been telling me. 
Well, can’t you get away from these people of 
yours and go down with him. We will telegraph 
to his aunt and prepare her mind. Only if you 
do, you must promise faithfully to talk about the 
weather, or anything simple you like—a little 
love-making won't come amiss. I shall leave it 
to you te carry out my prescription, and expect 
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to find Kenneth better when Sybil and I come 
back to dinner this evening. What do you say, 
Admiral *” 
Quite right—quite right ; nothing could be 
better. It willdo the boy all the good in the 
1 1 ” 


Kenneth made nv objection. He was atill 
feeling so shaken that he was glad to be told 
what £0 do, Aday's reat would no doubt enable 
him te face this fresh difficul 
without disgracing his manhood again. 

So within a couple of hours he found himself 
seated in a comfortable arm-chair on the lawn at 
the Grange ; Molly by his side. The children, 
who had received them both with shouts of 
delight, coming and going. While Lady Gregory, 
after reading the note her husband sent by Molly, 
asked no questions, accepted the state of affairs 
immediately, and only insisted on Kenneth’s 
taking some food. 

“It is very pleasant to be made much of in 
this way ; but I feel as though I had dene nothing 
to deserve it—only made a fool of myself. If it 
could only last—if——” 

* You are not to talk in that way.” Molly took 
his hand and put her cheek to it as she spoke. 
“And I want to tell you something about my- 
self,” 


on the morrow 


* G> on then, darting, It is bliss to hear your 
voice. I have longed for it so much, What is 


it? 

So Molly told him about the death of her friend 
and the picnic—how she came at last to send that 
precious cowslip-ball ; and Kenneth, listening, 
lost something of his worn look. 

Dr. Holder came in about tea-time for a few 
minutes, His nephew was better, he said, but 
very weak still, and not up to much. Of course 
Kenneth had heard the story ; but in his own 
trouble he had not thought much about it. 

“Captain Gregory does not look very well,” he 
said to the hostess, as she went towards the gate 
with him ; and, in answer, Lady Gregory told 
him of the news _ paragraphs, and the diffi- 
culty that somal ely to arise out of them. 

Sir James and Sybil turned up to dinner—a 
lively meal as usual. Afterwards Kenneth, who 
felt Dewi much himself again by this time, 
asked Molly to & along the tow-path a little way 
with him. 

She went to fetch her hat, and found him 
reading a note when she came back. 

*Look Molly! Iam very sorry, but I think I 
must go. The poor fellow must have been very 
il to write like that.” 

It was from Markham Pownall, written in 
blotted shaky hand-writing—only a few words— 
begeing Captain Gregory to go and see him for 
a few minutes that evening. He had something 
he wanted to say to him that he thought he 
would like to know. 

“Twill come with you as far as the gate, Ken- 
neth, and wait for you. Look, here is a letter 
from Maggie! She has forgiven me now ; she 
was dreadfully angry when I treated you so 
badly ; she seems to be enjoying herself very 
much with Mr. Jerrard’s family.” 

Molly talked on, giving little bits of informa- 
tion out of her friend's letter; but Kenneth 
scarcely heard a word. 

“Why did Markham Pownall want to see him 
#0 particularly ¢ It seemed qnite impossible ; and 
yet, could it be that he could help kim in any 


=. 

they reached the Vicarage, Molly made 
Kenneth go in alone. I will go round to the 
garden-gate in the lane. If I see Dr. Holder 
therd I will go to him; but I fancy he usually 
takes a doze at this time.” 

As Kenneth entered the hall some one came 
towards him. Of course he had heard about the 
foreign wife, but in such a vague way that it had 
rather gone out of his mind‘ but now the instant 
he saw Lisa he rem »mbered her, and it all flashed 
inte his mind—the husband who was an artist, 
with the name that sounded like ‘“ Marco.” He 
wondered it had not struck him before. He 
knew that Markham Pownall’s life would not bear 
looking into. 

Lisa knew him too, and coloured hotly. She 
made no attempt to put her hand into the one 





he held out, but with a graceful movement of her 
handsome head, said in each, 

“ Voulez-vou monter Monsieur. Mon mari a 

chose a vous dire.” 

She led the way quickly, and in a minute Ken- 
neth found himself in a big bedroom on the first 
floor. It had alow window looking out on the 
garden, and in it, on a couch. lay Markham 
Pownall, so altered that the moment Captain 
Gregory could scarcely recognise him. 

Lisa put a chair for him, then went quietly to 
the other end of the room and took up some 
sewing. 

Kenneth was too much shocked to speak, and 
Markham made no attempt at a greeting. At 
last he spoke in a low voice, almost a whisper,— 

“T must not lift my arm, Gregory, so I can’t 
offer to shake hands even if you care to do so, 
which, perhaps, you don’t.” 

“Ought you to talk? Surely it must be bad 
for you.” 

“No, it won’t hurt me, the little I want to 
say, and I fancy I can do you a good turn. It 
will be something to count to the good. It’s not 
much of that sort of thing I've done in my life. 
I may as well try now. Most likely I shall not 
have many more chances,” 

“ But you are getting better!” 

“Yes, so they say; but it’s a slow process. 
However, I ought not to complain; I’m well 
looked after, at any rate. Lisa is a good nurse, 
and she has forgiven a good deal, too.” He 
paused a moment, and Kenneth looked at the 
silent figure in the distance. He remembered 
now the story Maggie had told him ; how Dr. 
Holder had found out there was a doubt as to 
the legality of his nephew’s marriage—the doubt 
on which Mr. Pownall had made up his mind to 
act, and had insisted on marrying them again as 
soon as it seemed likely the injured man would 
live. : 

“When I thought I was dying I wished I had 
lived a different life. I suppose we all do at 
such times, with or without reason ; but now I 
had better tell you what I wanted to see you 
about. My uncle was up here this evening, and 
he was telling me about your difficulties. I 
haven't cared much for papers, society or other- 
wise, while I have been lying here, so knew 
nothing about it. I fancy I can put you right 
with the slanderous asses. That night I passed 
you I was walking along the Embankment with a 
cousin, and I saw you and knew you quite well. 
You were standing speaking to the woman. I 
took my cousin to her mother in the carriage at 
the top of the steps, then went back again. 
Why? I daresay you will ask. Well, I will 
make a clean breast of it—confession is good for 
the soul, they say. It was curiosity, partly ; but 
also because [ wanted to catch you tripping in 
some way. You look surprised! Well, I loved 
Molly Capel. You can understand now. Per- 
haps she has tsld you. But no; I don’t think 
she would, knowing the state I am in.” 

“She has told me nothing except that you 
asked her to marry you and she refused.” 

“T did more than that. When I found she 
had thrown you over I thought I would make it 
more certain that she would not recall you, so I 
told her I had seen you at night on the Embank- 
ment with a woman, and left her to guess the 
rest. I thought I should damage your cause 
effectually by that, and my chance would come 
by and by again. Well, you had gone when I 
got back. I spoke to the woman and found out 
who she was, and left her then. I went to 
Charing Cross and got into a train, and got out 
at Victoria. Then I almost ran into you. You 
did not see me, but I saw you get into the last 
Richmond train. I should think that would be 
enough to stop the gossip. You couldn’t well 
have got back to the Embankment. Besides, 
doubtless, you could prove you got out of it if 
you really tried, only -———” 

Kenneth rose. His heart was beating fast. 
At least he could tell this to his Colonel. The 
thought of the other people in the train had 
never struck him. He had seen no one he knew, 
but there must have surely been someone to 
recognise him, 

“Thank you, “T—" but Mark- 
ham stopped him. 


” 


he began. 





“This is what I propose doing. I know the 
editor of one of the papers. I will get my uncle 
to write a strong letter for me—stating the facts 
as I have told you, aad ask him to insert it with 
my name directly. I shouldn't wonder if that 
would do the business at once, and make it all 
right for you with your Colonel. Only make 
sure that he sees it.” 

Markham’s voice had grown very weak as he 
ra this last sentence, and he glanced towards 


She rose instantly, and coming to him gave 
him something in a glass, then looked at 
Kenneth. 

“Tt has not hurt you, talking like that?” 

“Not permanently, I expect. Good-by, the 
letter shall go to-morrow for certain. And—it 
is all right about Molly Capel, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, she is waiting for me now—she will be 
glad to know this, and will want to thank you 
too, as I do with all my heart.” 

“You forgive me, then, if I die after all, you 
know, [ should like to know that. I can’t make 
up for all the harm I’ve done ; but its as well to 
do what one can—makes it easier lying here.” 

Kenneth stooped and put his hand for a 
moment over the one lying on the couch, then, 
with a bow to Lisa, left the room. 

Very quickly he ran downstairs and let him- 
self out lest he should be caught, 

Molly must hear the good news first ! 

It was getting dark now, the dew was falling, 
the stars were coming out. There was no moon, 
but a soft tender shimmer of light showed where 
it would rise later on. 

Molly was waiting for him just inside the 
garden gate—through the open drawing-room 
window the good Vicar could be seen enjoying 
his evening nap. 

Kenneth opened the gate, and together they 
went on down the lane towards the tow-path. 
He did not know how to begin—she had no idea 
evidently how that talk with the sick man had 
affected him. 

“ Molly,” he said at laet, interrupting her as 
she was beginning to tell him about the two 
sweet little foreign children she had been trying 
to talk to. 

“ How could he leave them like that?” she 
was saying, but at the sound of Kenneth’s voice 
she stopped suddenly. 

“What is it? What did he say? Oh, 
Kenneth, it is not any fresh trouble surely |" 

“No, no, Molly my darling, my own precious 
brave darling. He saw her again, my poor 
mother, after I left her that night. She was 
there, still sitting on the same bench, and when 
he got to Victoria, ten minutes afterwards he saw 
me get into the train.” 

“Will it make it all right, Kenneth ¢” 

“T think so. I hope so. He says some one 
must have seen me get out at Kew, too—and I 
had never thought of that—I really scarcely 
know what I was doing that awful night.” 

“ And you will be happy again, Kenneth. | 
shall not feel again that it is my doing ¢” 

“ Your doing?” 

“Yes, if I had not sent you away that night 
you would never have been on the Embankment 
at all.” 

“Tam afraid to think how happy I shall be 
even now. I—Oh, Molly!” 

He did not finish his sentence, but catching 
her in his arms, kissed her passionately many 
times. 

* * . . * 

It was as Markham Pownall expected. His 
letter, very strongly expressed, was printed 
directly. Within a day or two some one else 
wrote to say he had seen Captain Gregory at the 
Kew station. And should have mentioned it 
sooner if he had chanced to come across the 
detestable paragraphs, After that the slander 
died a natural death. 

Molly went back to Leeds after a while, and 
Captain Gregory followed her shortly, to be 
introduced to some of her relations. 

He was uot particularly impressed by them, 
and he very soon learnt to understand how it 
was she had become so suspicious as to money 
matters. 

Julia Capel positively refused to see him. 
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She‘could | not! forgiveoher cousity' for’ her ‘ rejec- 
tion of ‘the: brétlier -sheidteved so well. As ‘to 
Molly: herself, “it was a “terrible slroek to her 
when ‘she heard of “Martin's “bavkruptcy ‘and 


consequent departure-for Austratia. IPfanrything | 


eould have matle*her love*Kenneth more, it was 
finding out the’utter aworthiness’ 6f Markham 
Pownall and her cousin’s mereenary motives. 
The coldness with swhith Yher “moneyoving 
relations” treated Captain ‘Gregory nud ‘Julta’s 
unkindness pained her greatly, and it was‘with 
relief and heartfelt gratitade that ‘she at last 


accepted an invitation from Sir James'and Lady | 


Gregory to Le married from their house. 

In September-she'eame ‘of ‘age; and “was her 
own mistress ; so ‘une ‘bright aurammn morning 
they were' married ‘by ‘Dr.' Holder’ in' Redbourne 
church. | Molly: had asked “her’eousins to ‘be 
bridesmaids with Maggie and “Sybil, but was not 
grieved when they refused. 

So she was followed’ tothe altar by a ‘miscel- 
laneous collectiun of girls and’ boys ‘of all ages, 
who all tumbled ‘over her’ train in ‘their exctte- 
ment. ‘Never was ‘there a'blytler cr’ happier 
wedding ! 

“ 'What'shall I doiabout presents ?” Kenneth 
had asked herone'tlay. “I can’t ‘give the boys 
bracelets or brooches.” 

“ You ‘are not to give any! of'them anything at 
all. You can’t afford it, sir:- you kuow that 
quite well. ‘It iss much as‘you can'do to-buy 
my “wedding-ring,”” Molly° said, coolly. “Why 
should ‘we be ‘bothered by ‘conventionalities, 
Kemeth? / mean to give ‘the presents, and I 
shall just get what each of then will like ‘best. 
I know ‘Lottie is pming for a very big doll.” 

Kenneth tried to expostulate, but it ended in 


her having ‘her own’ way, of ‘ccurse ; and a-very | 


sensible way it was, as the whole family agreed, 
when they-each 'found-some tong-cherished‘ wish 
gratified. 

Lottie was’ only prevented from carrying her 
doll with her to church with great difficulty. 


“ There is only one thivg I am sorry for,” said | 


the bride, when,‘ at last, they started for the 
station, with several shoes reposing comfortably 
on the top of the carriage. 

“ What is that, Molly? I don’t want you to 
be sorry for anything to-day, darling.” 


“ T should like to’ have been married in ‘the | 


spring, because then we eould ‘have ‘had some 
eowslip balls. ‘I wish I could have’one now.” 


And for answer Kenneth drew from his breast | 


pocket a little parcel, which’ he opened carefully. 


Inside -was the ‘cowslip ‘ball Molly ‘had ‘sent | 


him—her token of Jove and’repentance. 
“ See,” -he-said ; “you car have-your wish, my 
wile,” 
And, truly, about the little brown’ bundle of 
dried blossoms a faint-scent yet tingered ! 
[THE END.] 








FACETIZ. 





Your friend tells you the truth about yourself, 
aud your enemy tells it to everybody else. 

To be sttre of ‘the correct ‘time, ask the boy 
with h’s first watch. 

OnE ought to have dates at one’s fingers’ ends, 
seeing they grow ‘upon the palm. 

Sniaes ; “ Do you know your chickens come 
over into my yard?” Biggs: “ L guessed they 
did, for they never come back again,” 

Auntiz: Johnny, you never’ hear your papa 
nse such language.” ‘Johnny :' “No ; and Ptake 
jolly good care that he-doesn’t hear me.” 

Youne De Bore (hunting for something to say) : 
“T wish I had lived in the knightly days of old.” 
Weary Beauty: “So do I.” 

_Funny how quickly the ‘man who prefers a 
pipe to a cigar will lay down the pipe to clutch 
the gratuitous cigar‘ whenever one is offered him, 


A JUDGE was questioning an Lishman. “He | 


took you by the throat and choked -you,.did he ?” 


‘asked ‘the judge.’ ‘He did, sor,” said . Pat, 


“Sure, sor, he squazed-me throat till I thought 
he would make cider out of mé Adam’s apple,” 


“Tr is dreadful; Maria,that you'/always will 
have the last word.” 
to know'that you have nothing more'to say?” 

Sue: Has your college work began yet, Mr. 
Suphly?” He: “No,, not yet. ~The ground’s 
| too wet and slippery.” 

“T usep. to be well acquainted with. this.man,” 


“bat now I will be.obliged.to cutrhim dead.” 

ComMIT?TERS are ‘admirable things 7 but it( has 
|, been -said, “ If the arkvhadibeen built-by ia com- 
| mittee, it would not have been finished yet.” 

“ Toews ‘youoto pay a little aitention ‘to what 
I say,’ exelaimed an; iratelawyer toa witness ‘he 

| was examining. “I am«payingyas littleas I can,” 
repliel ther witness. 

Lavy: “I don’t’ like this’ picture so well as I 
did the last one you tcok of me.” ‘Photographer : 
“Ah, madam, 'I have not the artistic taste‘that I 
had when I was young ; and, besides, my‘ camera 
is getting old.” 

Innocent: “I don’t see how you keep ‘the 
stage in place.” Manager: “And why not?” 
Tnnecent : “It has wings, hasn’t it?” Manager: 
“Of course, but——” Innocent: “ And‘flies ?”’ 
Manager : “ Ye-er-um.. Come off.” 

Tommy: “ What’s. that bird, .papa?”, -Papa: 

| That, my boy, is the.toucan ;. but we call it. the 
‘millinery bird.’”” Tommy: “Why, papa?” 
Papa (who: has been there.many a time): “On 
account of the size of-its bill.” 
| “Laat woman over there looks as if sheywere 
|. painted—” “Sir, that is my wife!” ‘ L-had 
not finished my. sentence, She looks: as. if. she 
» Were painted. by Raphael and had. just stepped 
}.out of, the frame,” : 
“No,” said Bass, “I never-was in'Mormondom, 
} but I have-an idea ‘how'the polygamous family 
| looks. I have been to the summer resort, you 
|. know; where there is one mam to a dozen women 
| and. two dozen children.” 
| “oun,” said ‘MrsDe Porque, “I hope-you 
will not tell ‘anyone else ‘that. you have a cold.” 


} 
“Why not?” “ It-doesn’t soynd’select. I told |- 


} Mrs.'Feathergilt ebout it this morning, and she 
| says colds are dreadfully common jast now.” 

An Irishman, who had jumped into the'water 
to save a man from drowning, on. receiving a six- 
pence fronrthe rescued man, looked first.at the 
| sixpence and’then.at the man, saying, “Be jab- 
bers! I'am overpaid for that job.” 

Feving Avenities.—“ How kind of you to call 
| —I’m. so sorry to have kept you waiting!” 
“Oh, don’t mention it—I’ve not. been at all 


should do to make this room look comfortable if 
| it were mine!” 
‘“Younwvere intoxicated when, you eame:home 
from ihe.chub. Jast.night,, Jeeemiah.” ‘ Howdo 
y you know that? You were ifast .asleepavhen I 
let myself in.” “Because IL. saw, this.merning, 
| you had -hung up your latchkey and pat your 
hat in your trousers’ pocket.” 

One. Roap TOVFame,—‘*Bezooks ‘is ‘bound: to 
be'famous before'long. Iexpect to see: his pic- 
ture:in the»papers‘any day.” | Why, I didn’t 
kvow he rwas) especially talented.” ‘He 'isn’t, 
but she’s. a regular jtiend «for taking patent 
medicines,” 

“THE privileges you enjoy, ‘my son, from being 
an American,’ skid the proud futher, “are-simply 
iMmestimable. 'You may someday become ‘Presi- 
dent of the United ‘States ; while in England no 
little: boy, however brilliant’ or good, can’ ever 
‘become’ queen.” 

“My little boy,” said a gentleman, “you ought 
| not to eat those green apples ; they are not good 
for little boys.” “‘They ain’t, eh ?” replied the 
boy, ‘with his mouth full. “Guess you don’t 
know much abdut’em, mister. ‘Three of these 
apples will keep me out of school for a week.” 

Minxs: A London paper tells its readers that 
every new President has his picture put on the 
postage stamps. I wonder how they got that 
notion?” Jinks; “They don’t. know anything 
about this country over there. I suppose they've 
| heard about -the new Columbian. stamps,: and 


| have an idea thit Columbus has bce: elected 


President,” 


““Please* ma’am, how am [| 


said the doctor.as -he prepared. for the jautapsy,| 


bored! .I’ve been trying to imagine what I} 








“Rerorten: “There's a newsboy on.the street 


‘ ¥élling-out a lot of sensational stuff that isn’t jn 


the, paper.” Great . Editor: “ Gee Whittaker ! 
"Then put'it in.” 

“ Wuy did you send for me, Mrs. Youngwiie: ’ 
asked Dr. Redlight. “There _ is ; absolutely 


cmothipg, svroag with the baby.” Ob, I'm so 


glad, decter!” “But what.anade you thiak 
there was?” “Why, doctor, herhasn’t cried. 
bit all the morning.” 

VasiTon {ls0kit g-round:ab'the nuptial nesta), 
\alkdts little dmickedacks): ‘And 'how dotyou like 
your little flat ?’’ ‘aMonthiold Wife (whecan tak 
‘of nothing! but herhusbanil) : ‘We'll, Jehn aay 
notbe)sharp,*butvhe isuby ‘no: means, a ‘fyul, | 
svouldvhave:yow to-kuow [” 


Epwry : What do you think of that artist who 
painted cobwebs on his ceiling so truthfully that 
the housemaid wore herself into an attack oi 
nervous prostration trying to sweep them down /” 
Angelina : ‘*'Phere may have been such an artist, 
but never stich a‘housemaid.” 


Cauger: ‘“And.so you..have a good girl at 
last.” Suburban Hostess : “;Yes, 2 pe fect jewel. 
But. there is;one .drawback.” What is that ! 
“She has six children, ‘and my husband -and | 
have to, take care. of them while she, gets: te 
meals,” 

WEARY 
*O-0-0 ! 
It: says ‘ Helpi wanted.’ ”'» Busty Rhodes ¢ “7 You 
hain’ t-got: no business: head. Just: youvpicka) 
that sign an’ carrpit alongyan’ I'll foller behind 
an’ pass‘round-the hat.” 


A sons, while summing up a long case for the 
jury, read from his notes: “When the. plaints: 


Wracaies (suddenly _ stopping): 


was asked to pay-for the goods he said,he wotld ; 


see them damned first.” “This rais¢éd a vigorous 
protest, which caused the judge to reconsider lis 
memorandum, and to finally decide’ that the 
abbreviation “dd” therein contained was in- 
tended to stand for *‘ délivered.” 

“Yes, brethren”. says the clergyman who is 
preaching the funeral sermon,“ our decz2se! 
brother. was, cut’ down’ in a single hight—tora 
from the arms of ‘his loving ‘wife, who-is thus lei: 
a dixconsolate widow at the early age of twenty- 
four years.” ‘Twenty-two, if you please,” sol 
the widow, in the ‘front pew, emerging from he: 
handkerchief for an instant. : 

Nor Wat Sue Exrzcren.— Young De Merri: : 
* Miss Winnie, there is a dittle questien ‘I hays 
long been wanting to ask youybut every. time te 
words have risen to my dips there has been. soze 
interruption, “Do you——” » Miss Winnie : “ D» 
not hesitate, Mr. De Merritt —Geerge——” 
Young De Merritt : “I was.going to.ask you, 
do you think a pug dog has auy brains?” 

“T HAVE.withdraavn from-ouah. amateur netins 
club,” said Willie. Washiygton. “Why?” .°! 
couldn't stand. it.any longah,-you know, L.wes 
cawst foah a. villain, and Miss, Pepperton mwas. the 
heroine,..and she; was to,say, * Vallain, do yous 
worst !’” “ That.was easy.” © “ W-acs; but, ddi-- 
Pepperton wouldn't repeat the words, thes soi! 
I had: alveady- done as).badly asiany one cov! 
reasonably expect.” ‘ 

THe young man-led such a life that wis ew 
ployer was..compeHed to. disntiss~ him.) A dew 
days later he. met ‘a friend. “Hello, Feauk,”) wes 
the greeting. ‘‘I hear you lost your} job: 
“It's a mistake. 1 didn’t ‘do,anything, of t)> 
sort.” “You are not working at thertuld, pla’, 
are\'you?” “iNo.” Not: on a+ wagation . 
“No.” “Then jwhy -haven’t you) dost. your 
place?” “Simply because [didn’t dose it ; te 
old man took itwtway from-me right-before my 
eyes, and I was helpless,” o* 

“How's the »thermometer ?” asked oMr-. 
Snaggs. “I haven't heard ‘it-complain,” weplie:! 
her shusband. © “I ~-mean,iwhat’s: the /ther- 


mometer ?” “The thermometer isan‘instrume! : 


}essentially consisting of a«glass tube containing 


mercury laid against a graduating seale; by whic! 
the'temperature of ‘the ‘atmosphere is recorded.” 
“Tsee. Well, what's the present temperature-'! 
the atmosphere?” “ If that’s;what you sant! 
to know, why didn’t you say:#o before j it’ 
seventy-five in the shade.” 


there. ‘Wot'sithis sign moe. 
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SOCIETY. 





Tae Empress of Germany has presented a life- 
sized portrait of herself to'the Association of 
German Governessés,. 16, Wyadham-flace. 


Sm Freperick LeicHtTon, President of the 
Royal Academy, nhever“werks contintiotbly. ‘and 
exclusively upon one painting, but has half-a- 
dozen or more canvasses going. 


THERE is a large mmanufactery in New 
York in which the chief art decorator is a woman, 
who has twenty women employed:in the depart- 
ment whieh she‘controls, 

Tae Grand Duke and Grand -Diithess’ Serge of 
Russiasmiade very handzome' presents toemployés 
and officials at Windsor as “ménienités “of their 
visit to the*Queen. “Major-General Du ‘Plat was 
made a‘ very spséial and valuable 'prosent. 

At che better class of Parisiam cafes, writing 
paper, ‘pens, “hiks, c&e., “are *furnished’ to «the 
guests free. In hotels of ‘the “same ¢ity’ the 
guests ‘have’ to pay for'them. 

No devéut. Russian will ‘ever neglect ‘the 
religious service‘on’ Sundays and hely days. The 
attendance in the’ churéhes, ‘therefore, is ‘always 
good. There dre no organs in the’ churches, but 
a Well-traitied’ thorus, the ‘voices’ of which are 
most impressive. 

LorD ‘Wots8ikry; in his younger days, under- 
went a spécial course of - instruction ‘in civil 
engineering, and now he ranks amongst the finest 
draughtsmen in -the «service. e ~ paints 
splendidly; and his pentaud-inksketches-are of a 
high°order. "When‘on" aetive °setvice,” a spare 
moment ‘will’ find ‘him’ With a“péucil in his 
hand, 

Tue German Emperor has written to the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh signifying his wish to 
be ‘present’ at the ‘marrige’ of their’ daughter 
with Prince Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Rou- 
mania. The wedding, which.will take place in 
the-Palace of Sigmaringen, will be. most impos- 
iny. 

Princess Marte will have no bridesmaids, save 
her three younger sisters, on the occaston of her 
wedding. She -goes:‘away jaden with presents 
and: followed “by hosts” of «good rwishes. ©The 
Prinress’ hay’ quite gained the hearts ‘of the "West 
of England “people in her’ visits’ to “their parts. 
Many'lovely gifts will follow her Royal-Highness 
to Coburg, among the rest one from the’ West’ of 
England ‘ladies, The ‘wedding dress-and the 
trousseau; which ‘have all beenmade in ‘London, 
are very lovely. 

‘Poe Empress of Austria, who is’ now residing 
at her palacein Corfu (on which, from first’to last, 
quite half a million sterling has been expénded), 
has order‘edl ‘her’ steam yacht, the ‘Miramare, to 
be prepared fora cruise to Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, and the West’ hidies, 

PRINCESS “MARIE or EpiNpundu ‘is ‘to be 


joined in the holy bonds of wedlock on “tir " 
| stir them in, mixing thoroughly ; add a little 


the anniversary of ‘the death of ~her beloved 
cousin, the date :Duke of »Glarence. Pritce 
Ghika; the Rotimanian Envoy, will! perform the 
narriage céremony, and the “£7;500 4-year 
British-Ambassedor at Berlin (Sir'Edward-Malet) 
is to represent Her ‘Majesty. ‘fnimedtilitely* after 
themarriage Prince Ghika*will “kiss Both the 
bride and the ‘bridegroom, in accordance with 
the rules of his Church. The Royal pair are to 
spend: @ fortnight’s honeymoon at one: of the 
German éastles of Prince Leopold of Hohénzollern- 
Sigmaringen. 

TxE Prince and Princess of Wales-are to leave 
Sandringham for the season about January 19th, 
and after Visits to Windsor (for a memorial service 
on the anniversary of the Duke of Clarence’s 
funeral) and to Osborne (where’they ‘will be the 
guests of the Queen for a few days), they* will go 
abroad. for some time. According: to. present 
arrangements, the Princeand Princess are to 
Join.the Royal yacht Osborne at Marseilles, and 
will cruise in her along’ the eoast of Italy, and 
very possibly visit Corsica, Sicily and Co: fu, their 
ultimate destination being Athens, where ‘the 
Prineess and: her daughters will stay: for some 
weeks with the King-anQuéen-of* the'Hellencs. 








STATISTICS. 


Four out of every six men use tobacco, 
OLY ove person in 10,000 lives to"be a cente- 


t narian. 


Last year 3,000,000 books were issued to the 
peopte of London’ ffom free libraries. 

Tue German and Austrian Alpine Society has 
erected 419 taverns in the mounta‘ns where 
students.can board at reduced rates, 

Spain has now in her active army 115,204 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 
There ‘are 240. )generals. anil 232 staff officers. 
The infantry ‘wataber 51/767 «men ;the cavalry, 
143499 ; ‘the “artillery, 9;349 ; “the ewgitteers, 
3,824 ; the gendarmerie, 15,549; and the Cus- 
toms service, “&e., ‘14,799. In addition, Spain 
has. 22,626 men-in Quba, 3,524 at Porto Rico, 
“and 14,531:in the-Philippines. In ease of -mobi- 
lication, 1,222,816 men can take the field; but of 
these 864,950 only will have been trained, 





GEMS. 


—— 


SELF-TRUST is the essence of heroism. 

LEARN to say no, and it'will be of more service 
to you than to be able to read Latin. 

Tre great secret of success in liff is for a man 
to be ready when the opportunity comes. 

A Rervration for good judgment, ‘for fair 
lealing, for truth-and.for rectitude, is itself a 
fortirne. 

Ir is vanity which makes the rake at twenty, 
the worldly man at forty, aud the retired man at 
sixty. Weare apt to think that best in general 
for which we find ourselves best fitted in par- 
ticular. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 





Boston OrngamM.—Take 11b. of brown sugar, 
boil in four quarts of water fora minute ;‘when 
cold’ add 202. tartaric acid, one peanyworth 
essence of lemon, and white of egg switched ; 
atrain and bottle it. Fora drink pour out half- 
a-tuabler; fill up ‘with water, add a little baking 
soda, “stir’dbout;°and “you have ay fine, cheap, 
cooling ‘drink, 


Semonsna Puppina.+-} Ib. semolina, 1} pint of 
‘milk, 4 oz. butter, Qeggs, 2 oz. sugar, flavouring. 
Put a pintand’a quarter of milk in a nice clean 
saucepan to boil, then. sprinkle in the semolina 
and boil, stirring constantly for five minutes or 
rather more, then add the sugar and the butter, 
andmix: well, Allow it to’stand a few minutes 
in the satteépan to'coo); then beat*up the eggs and 


flavouting to taste (a little grated oringe rind or 
lemon are:very pleasant for flavouring). Have a 
plain mould well buttered and. ornamented with 
cherries or raisins, pour the pudding im and cover 
it with buttered paper;and steam for-an hour, 
then turn out gently. 


Storen Currant Boy.—Rub } pound of either 
dripping or butter’ and 4 teaspoonful of “baking 
powder with 14 breakfast-cupful of flour, make 
toa firm'paste with water, and roll out into a 
thin sheet ; grease atin dish and line it with the 
paste; ‘keeping'a’ bit for the top ; now mix’ in a 
basin 1 pound‘of “flour, 4 potnd ‘sugar, 2 pounds 
large blue raisins (stoned), 2 pounds currants 
washed in-¢old water rubbed dry and “picked, } 
pound orange ’peel, } pound almonds, } oz, ginger, 
$ oz. citnamon,; 4 oz. Jamaica pepper, } teaspoon- 
“ful black pepper, sttiall teasporful ‘earbe nate! of 
soda, full teaspoonful cream of tartar, and’ small 
breakfast cup milk, or just’ as much ‘as‘ barley 
moistens the mass ; mix all thoroughly with the 
hatids’ and put: into the lined tin, flatten ition 
top, wet. the'edges round, and put’on the lid! 6f 
_ paste, prick over witha fork, brush with a little 
egg, aud bake'in an oven for24 hours, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


_—— 


Aurrtirst is the colour of the season. 

Ir sxkes five years to tan an elephant’s skin. 

Tue new British coinage will bear. the Queen’s 
head without the crown. 

Corsets have been found on the waists of 
Egyptian terummiies. 

Pockets of all sorts, sizes, and fancies are “he 
particular feature of riew tailor-made gowns. 

Express trains in Russia do not run over 22 
miles:an hour. 

Some of the-eranes now used in artillery wor! 
will raise 150°tons. 

A FULL grown elephant is capable of carrying 
a load of two tons. 

Tue saloons of ‘London, if set side by side, 
would reach a distance of seventy-five miles. 

No bird ean fly. backward without turning. 
The dragon fly, however, can do this. and outst) ip. 
the swallow in’ speed. , 

In spite of its ice and severe cold, Labrador 
possesses 900 species of flowering plants, 59 fe: ns, 
and over 250 species of mosses and lichens. 

Ty ecertain’parts of India cocoanut trees, once 
almost lifeless in appearance, have'been made’ tu 
yield abundantly’ by placing salt ati the roots. 

Tus Jargest-sized railroad evgines each require 
from ninety-to one hundred gallons cf oil yearly 
for lubrication’ 

Tux people of Joahpore are ‘prohibited by the 
Maharajah from:wearing clothes made in foreign 
countfies, 

In ayear the food eaten by a horse is nine 
times‘his weight ; that of a cow nine times ;' tbat 
of an’ ox" ix times. 

Frenc# florists are cultivating a plant which 
bears a flower that is white in’ themorning, fe 
at noon, and blue at n‘ght. 

A RECEN?P experiment has: proved.that carrisr 
‘pigeons maybe trusted to convey messeges from 
ships several hundred miles at sea. 

Axnovt'a quatter ofa million’ of Jews have left 
‘Russia within the : past two ‘years,-and are ‘pro- 
hibited from returning there, 

THe sponge is now generally admitted to be an 
animal. “More than two handred and fifty species 
have been described by naturalists, 

Crxnauon is the favourite-brown this year. 
It looks particularly: well trimmed with fur, or 
smartened up with a coloured waistcoat. 

Tye Spanish language has a word of nine 
letters, which, spelled backward or forward, 
suffers no alteration in its orthography. It is 
the verb “ reconocer.” 

THERE are hermits in China who tear out 
their eyes in order, they say, that by closing the 
two gates of love they may open thé thousand 
gates of wisdom. 

Tuene is acertain Island in'the Baltic Sea to 
Whose inhabitants the body of the sun is clearly 
visible in the morning before he arises, and like- 
wise in the evening after he is set. 

N. Pasrevr states that, when bitten by a mad 
dog, a man who habitually’ uses ‘intoxicating 
spirits is more ‘difficult to cure’ than a temperate 
man. 

A’ WHALE retently captured in Arctic waters 
was found to have imbedded in its side a harpoon 
that belonged to a whaling vessel that had’ been 
out of service ‘nearly half a century. : 

THE costliest tey on record was a broken-nosed 
wooden horse which belonged to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and-was sold a year or two ago for one 
thousand franes. 

Tue death-plant of Java has flowers which con- 
tinually givevoff a perfume so powerful: as to 
overcome, if-inhaled. for any length of time, a 
full-grown ‘man, and which kills all forms of in- 
sect life that come under its influence. 

Persons bitten by the “bird of death” cf 
New Guinea are seized by maddening :pains, 
which rapidly extend to every part of the body. 
Loss of sifht, convitlsions, mid lockjaw are other 
symp2oms Which follow in rapid succession, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jacx.—You must have a license to sell cigars. 
Myra.—We do not undertake private inquiries. 


J. §8.—The = of a domestic servant are not exempt 
€rom arrestm: 


A. N.—A weekly tenant can be ejected after legal 
notice, whether in arrears or not. 

Tim.—If the wife died intestate her personal property 
would go to her husband. 

Martutmoxy.—A special marriage 
£30, and an ordinary license from £2 

A. M.—A child takes the nationality of its father, no 
matter where it is born ; that is the rule of law. 


Gror.—Sentences run in calendar months ; you can, 
therefore, caloulate the date for yourself. 


Pecxsnirr.—If a publican sells to an intoxicated per- 
son he renders himself liable in a police prosecution. 

Mrs. O.—Any post-office will furnish you with the 
particulars you require. We could forward you the 
Reaper for 1s. 8d. per quarter. 

Jusian.—Steady application and attention to business 
do much, but they do not atone for want of experience, 
which is not to be gained either from books. 


Jurrrer —It is illegal for a trader to use the Royal 
arms for any purpose or in any way, without foe ng 
obtained license to do so. 


Ianorant.—The ‘“‘ Senior Wrangler” is the student 
who passes the best examination in the Senate House, 
Cambridge University. 

Frepora.—In France and America and most other 
countries, save Great Britain, a billion is a thousand 
millions. In Great Britain it is a million millions. 

Satty.—A domestic servant going by rail to a new 
situation cannot claim railway fare from her employer 
except by speotal agreement. 

ara —What is called the oriental topaz is not a 

but a sapphire. It is of a beautiful deep 
abn he colour, and is very valuable. 

"' P.—The “record” time from New York to Liver- 
pool has been so many times beaten lately that we must 
refer you to a shipping agent for the very latest. 

‘ Worrizp Morner.—If you ne fe ag child away 
rom any ce requ: the regulations 
of the Sabedl Beasd you con bo cumanencd.. 

Reaper.—If your trees ove another man’s 


license costs about 
to £3. 


garden and ou wil = ne them back he may do so 
himself, so not needlessly injure the 
trees. 

Brrore. —The bird should be fed, like a canary, with 
mixed canary, rape, and flax seed, and a small quantity 


of hemp; pr Fors mo P or groundsel, lettuce, or even a bit 
of ripe apple is a relish for the “‘lintie.” 


Icictr.—Winter begins, astronomically, on December 
21, and ends March 20 ; but of course the phrase ‘‘ winter 
season” may be used to mean those months during 
which the weather is most inclement. 


M. §8.—If in doing an unlawful act—committing a 
theft, for example—a man kills another, that might be 
murder or manalonghe ter, according to the circumstances 
of the case. 


TerpsicHorReE.—No; the waltz is in triple and the 
schottische in double time. Even if the difficulty of 
tempo were surmounted, the rhythm of the two dances 
is essentially different. 


a a t at yeate ouaes a " would am 
sure four 01 our y wide ; a carpet o 
“four square yards” would be only two yards long and 
two yards wide. 


T. W. Pe have been told is incorrect ; there 
are no ‘or the American Army in this country ; 
it woul ~y a @ breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act to 


try to obtain recruits here for U.S. or any other army. 


W. M.—The planet Saturn is in conjunction with the 
moon at this time—that is to say, it is in line with the 
moon, and tho earth, and the sun ; there is nothing re- 
markable in the arrangement. 


Cora.—Why do you want to alter what nature in- 
tended? We should say that your eyebrows and eye- 
lashes match your complexion. We do not advise the 
use of cosmetics as they invariably injure the skin. 
We are glad to know you like the READER so much. 


*PRENTICE.—You and your master are mutually bound 
by the terms of the indenture, and in case of dispute as 
to wages or work either party may summon the other 
before the justices, who have power to decide on the 
matter in dispute. 


An Anxious Reaper.—The answer is brief and cruel; 
being illegitimate you have no claim whatever upon 
your deceased father’s estate, seeing ho left nothing to 
you by will; spend no money on the case, because it is 
not possible by any process to give you a claim. 


INQUIRER. —National security means that the Govern- 
ment is cautioner for repayment of the money ; all sums 
deposited in a national security bank are lent to the 
Government, and are certain to be repaid if the Govern- 
ment does not fail. 


Hovsrwire.—A cool room above ground is better for 
milk than a cellar, and it should always be remembered 
that milk should not stand near vegetables, fish, or 
meat of any kind, as it invariably absorbs the flavour of 
what is near it. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY 
BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR OF CONSIDERABLE REPUTE, ENTITLED 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN No. 


1551, PUBLISHED NEXT TUESDAY. 





« « We can confidenty recommend this Story to our Readers as one of absorbing interest. 
N 





Farvo.rry.—If the Beer Wriendaht Sndahip is stuck on correctly 

it means “I desire ei, if me on Me it 
asks, ‘‘ Do you love met” ff the heed ed is put down 

it says, ‘‘ Write no more ;" and if p' Salone 

end of the letter, it means, “ figs at once.” 


Patiznce.—The one =~ t> ape ade ape “set” 
copies at a stationer’s and write Tone patiently and me- 
thodically through, noting how letters are formed dif- 
——- rom what you have been in the habit of shap- 
ing 

S£A-WEED.—The peculiar undulated marks, which the 
receding waves leave on the sea beach, are occasionally 
found in some of the older strata of rocks. They are 
called ripple-marks, and indicate the same action at 
some remote period. 


VexatTion.—You may ask for it, but the mother is not 
bound to give you the custody of the child ; when it is 
seven years of age if a male, or tenif a girl, you may 
refuse to pay further aliment if it is not given up to 
you. 

Pucx.—In the Roman myth 
dess who presided over the night. ’ She is represented 


clothed wit a tunic tn hy _ with a and in her 
— the Romans sacrificed during the 
night. 
N. Y¥.—As did not give up the house at Whitsun- 


you 
day last, you are held to have taken it for another year, 
and must pay the rent whether you occupy it or not ; 
the best you can do is-to sublet it, and thus make up 80 
far the rent due next Whitsunday. 


COMMONPLACH LIVES. 


“ A COMMONPLACE LIFE,” we say, and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Make up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are common, things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings ; 
And dark were the wortd, and sad our lot 

If the flowers should fail, and the sun shine not— 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 


8. C. 


InresoLute.—You can get acquainted with some per- 
son who uainted with the young lady and will 
introduce you. If you have not resolution enough for 
this, it could be no objéct to the young lady Rete 
your acquaintance. 

Burrerr.iy.—It depends altogether on what os 
caused the stain on your dress, Try hold the spot 
over a dish and water through it. The safest 
way is to send it to the cleaner’s, as ver very, t colours 
are difficult for amateurs to clean without fi 


Tony Lumpxin.—Upon being grocery} toa lady, 

mtleman should in some way —— 

—s person should cultivate the at and Eodty ¢ of 
expressing himself on such occasions without embarrass- 
ment. 

Borrercup.—Easter Day is the Sunday following the 
fourteenth day of the moon upon or next after 21st of 
March ; so that if the fourteenth day of the moon be a 
Sunday, Easter is the Sunday after that ; problem—find 
the fourteenth day of the moon and you are all right. 


Mianon.—The apple means temptation ; war 
som, preference ; arbour vite, unchanging friendshi 
—- constancy ; ; white clover, i bp bgt om e 
pear, affection; pear-tree, comfo’ sno P, 
garden — = esteem ; rue, disdain ; Yellow sweet io 


TROUBLED. —We are sorry for you, but your case is not | 


at all a strong one to go into court with ; the woman to 
whom you lent the money has in all likelihood nothin 
of her own to pay it with, and Epa cannot by any 
compel thi to pay it, as he is not in 
Faw lint liable for money lent to his wife. 


Sappno.—Shakespeare in England, and Burns in Scot- 
land, stand pre-eminent as the poets of their respective 
countries ; regarding America, as it had not been dis- 
covered “four centuries ago,” we are not able to say 
much about its poets then; but Longfellow is, perhaps, 
the representative poet of the States. 


Hector.—If you write to the Custom House, Lower 
Thames Street, E.C., no doubt they will favour you 
with the information required. As to how to become a 
detective, we would advise you to apply to the Super- 
intendent of the Chief Police Office in your district. 
We are glad to see you know the use of “‘ were,” as so 
many people use “was” instead. - Consult any good 
dictionary as to the further use of the word. 





ay | word signifying a, 








Menrcy.—The title of —- derived from an oriental 

in earlier times was applied 
indiscriminately to all bishops, and in the East even to 
ministers; but for a centuries the term has been 
confined to the Bishop of Rome, who is also designate 
as the Holy Father. 


N. T.—The salaries run from about £200 yearly ; pen- 


sions are given ; a) poor at ead examination, then: 
a course of hospi train: is insisted on, 
and then a final o ©; Candidates 


= at either examination ; it is very difficult now 
. btain admission. 


R1pg,—The bride in some cases wes gloves and a ti 
best man, and she in’ ; 


aE 
ag 
“Be 
3 
. 
om 


gi 
marriage than over any other event in life. 


trol, he 
just lie where it fell—upon 
if the owner happened to be in- 


Lonasnayxs.—If there is an engagement between 

yon, Ge preens eae ogee a FS wan 
@ brooch, or + ng ey Bade pm 

cess with these things m on 
Soo ta ohacien; Chan eiminetbic = 
even & photograph album. 

ange to a pasenger that is the rue, but th alia 
ot rllway ; that is the rule, but 


tickets is so little out of of the way of an ordi- 

r re Se ee to 

p Rega bpm tions and 

governed cual gna tae 
KartRrine.—Gal were first great heavy boats like 
pr nese lumsy to which the rowers were 

while a warden ked up and downa 

of the boat to lash with a D 
not seem s be pulling his 


Cora.—Intermede or intermezzo, in dramatic litera- 


# ys It is a = 
= piece, generally 
y pieces, not intended merely Mier introductin 

Sebeein fie tote Of & more serious ormance, 
= under these names by French and 

Puaziep.—There are two Canas in Palestine, and it is 
uncertaiz: which of these, if either, is the scene of the 
first miracle of the Saviour, : as recorded in the _ 
Testament. One authority gives the preference to 
town which is about <= -_—. from Nazareth ibe 
other is about three hile another thinks the 
claims of the two to be about equally divided. 


- CHARLES THE 4. —If te 3 don't dl no duties, 
ow can you you desire 
the situation or renal Rasa isa 

intments 


you 
must address yourself to him; pay will be quite 
nominal 


B. H. J.—The number of Regular Forces at home and 
in the Colonies is 143,849; Army Reserve, 72,710; 
Militia, 141,488. The total of all ches, 
the Regular Forces on the Indian establishment, is 
707,242, of “— 616,642 are classed as “ effectives.” 


Army is 489, 647 ; ona 
war footing the total number is 1,492,104. 








Taz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, ‘One Bhilline and Eightpence. 


Att Back Numpers, Parrs and Votoms are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 375, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIX., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tar INDEX ro Vor. LIX. is a Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence 


4@7 Av. Lerrers To Be ADDRESSED TO THE Epitor OF 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


t+ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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